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Che Reconstruction Courts of Cexas 
1867-1873 


JAMES R. NORVELL 


N JUNE 19, 1865, approximately two months after the 
() assassination of President Abraham Lincoln, Major Gen- 

eral Gordon Granger of the United States Army landed 
in Galveston with eighteen hundred Federal troops. His first act 
was to proclaim the emancipation of the Negro slaves in Texas.’ 
All semblance of Confederate organization had vanished; Gov- 
ernor Pendleton Murrah, former Governor Edward Clark, and 
Generals E. Kirby Smith and John Bankhead Magruder, who 
had been in command of the Confederate troops in Texas, had 
fled to Mexico.? The war which thus ended for Texas had been 
fought between two sections of the United States with a com- 
bined population of 31,443,000 persons, and of that number a 
toll in dead and missing exceeding the total casualties of World 
Wars I and II and the Korean War had been claimed by 2,261 
battlefields—approximately 400,000 from the Northern Armies 
and an estimated 250,000 of the Confederates. The records of the 
defeated armies are far from complete,’ however, and some esti- 
mates of the Confederate dead run much higher.‘ In sheer feroc- 
ity, the struggle has hardly been surpassed. A 20 per cent loss of 
effectives on the field of battle is almost a certain forerunner of 


1Charles William Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (New York, 1910), 39; Sam 
Acheson, 35,000 Days in Texas (New York, 1938), 62. 

2Louis J. Wortham, A History of Texas (5 vols.; Fort Worth, 1924), IV, 365. 

3James Street, The Civil War (New York, 1953), 3. 

4The Confederate Monument on the Texas Capitol grounds lists the following: 
Confederate Armies—800,000, Federal Armies—2,859,132. Losses from all causes: 
Confederate—437,000, Federal—486,216. 
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defeat,’ yet the Confederates won at Chickamauga with a 27 per 
cent loss in killed, wounded, and missing, and the combined loss 
of both sides was approximately 29 per cent. Such battles were 
rather typical than exceptional. The Union loss at Gettysburg was 
20 per cent and 23 per cent at Sharpsburg.° 

As the theoretical basis of the struggle grew from conflicting 
doctrines on the nature of the American Union under the Con- 
stitution of 1789, there was no universally accepted appellation 
for the war. In the South, the title of ‘““War for Southern Inde- 
pendence” was at one time widely used. As the attempt at inde- 
pendence culminated in frustration, however, the term is seldom 
heard today. Immediately after the war, particularly in the acts of 
Congress, the title of “war of the rebellion” was employed. Even- 
tually “War between the States” and “Civil War’ grew into use, 
both carrying forward to some extent the conflicting concepts of 
the nature of the union. More recently, however, the term “Civil 
War” has been gaining universal recognition, perhaps because it 
is shorter and handier, and the one generally used by Southerners 
ior most purposes except for “public declarations and for hair 
splitting harangues with Yankees.’ 

The connotation of the term “Civil War” is that of a struggle 
between two groups of people under the same sovereignty—a 
federal union of indestructible states. “War between the States,” 
on the other hand, obviously means a war between sovereignties. 
The governmental theory suggested may be acceptable in victory 
but is highly disastrous in defeat, as hereafter noticed. 

Proceeding on the theory of a union of indestructible states, 
President Andrew Johnson followed the presidential plan of 
Reconstruction devised by Abraham Lincoln and appointed Brig- 
adier General Andrew Jackson Hamilton of the United States 
Army to the position of provisional governor of the state of Texas. 
Although many carpetbaggers occupied subordinate positions, 
Reconstruction in Texas remained primarily within the control of 
Southerners such as Hamilton, a native Alabamian, who had 
served Texas in the United States Congress before the war but 


5G. F. R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War (2 vols.; 
London, 1898) , II, 499. 

®Street, The Civil War, 8. 

TIbid. 
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who fled to the North following secession and received a commis- 
sion as a general officer in the Federal Army. Hamilton was rep- 
resentative of the strong Union sentiment that had existed in 
‘Texas before the war.‘ Many Union sympathizers who had 
served in public office before the war were available for gov- 
ernmental duty thereafter. Others in the group included 
Edmund J. Davis, a native of Florida who had resided in Texas 
many years before the outbreak of hostilities, and E. M. Pease, 
who had been governor of the state before the war and strongly 
opposed to secession. 

Governor Hamilton arrived in Texas in July, 1865, and imme- 
diately made arrangements for the calling of a convention for the 
adoption of a constitution in order that the state might be reor- 
ganized and assume relations with the general government in 
Washington.® Under presidential Reconstruction, a new state 
constitution was adopted and an election was held for governor 
and other state officers. James W. Throckmorton, who had voted 
against secession but thereafter served as a general officer in the 
Confederate Army, was elected governor over former Governor 
E. M. Pease. George F. Moore, Richard Coke, S. P. Donley, Asa 
H. Willie, and George W. Smith were elected to the Supreme 
Court. Judge Moore served as chief justice. Oran M. Roberts 
and David G. Burnet were selected by the legislature to serve as 
United States senators. 

Presidential Reconstruction, however, was short lived. The 
radical Republicans under Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens 
in effect seized upon the Calhoun theory of state sovereignty and 
turned the “War between the States” into a vicious, disastrous 
theory upon which to base their particular program of so-called 
Reconstruction or rehabilitation. If it be accepted that the war 
was a conflict between sovereignties, then what was the status of 
the defeated sovereignties whose territory was occupied by the 
troops of the victorious power? The radicals had an answer to this 
question which accorded with a certain conception of interna- 
tional law. This was the so-called “conquered province’ theory; 


8Claude Elliott, “Union Sentiment in Texas, 1861-1865,” Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly, L, 449. 
®*Wortham, History of Texas, V, 1. 
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that is, the states formerly sovereign had become conquered 
provinces, much the same as the North African sovereign city of 
Carthage became a conquered province of the victorious Romans 
after the Punic Wars. The bitter and violent struggle in Washing- 
ton between the conflicting theories of governmental Recon- 
struction for the Southern States culminated in the impeachment 
of President Johnson, the details of which need not be repeated 
except in so far as they relate to the ‘Texas situation. From 
March to July, 1867, both houses of Congress overrode the vetoes 
of the President and passed three acts which effectively ended 
presidential Reconstruction and set the stage for congressional 
domination of the situation.’ In effect, Congress declared that 
“the governments then existing in the rebel states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas were not legal state gov- 
ernments; and that thereafter said governments, if continued, 
were to be continued subject in all respects to the military com- 
manders of the respective districts, and to the paramount author- 
ity of Congress.” Such states were divided into military districts 
and made subject to the military authority of the United States. 
District commanders were authorized, subject to the disapproval 
of the General of the Army of the United States, to remove any 
and all state and municipal officials from office and to designate 
their successors. 

Major General Philip Sheridan was named military com- 
mander of the Fifth District which was comprised of Louisiana 
and ‘Texas, and Major General Charles Griffin was placed in 
charge of Texas. On July go, 1867, Sheridan removed J. W. 
Throckmorton from office and designated E. M. Pease as provi- 
sional governor. Shortly thereafter, the military authority re- 
moved all the members of the Supreme Court from office and 
appointed their successors. Thus ended the first of the Recon- 
struction courts—that provided by the Constitution of 1866 under 
presidential Reconstruction. The position of chief justice on the 


10“An Act to provide for the more efficient Government of the Rebel States, 
March 2, 1867,” United States Statutes at Large, 39th Cong., 2nd Sess., XIV, 428; 
“An Act supplementary to an Act entitled ‘An Act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the Rebel States’ passed March second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, and to facilitate Restoration, March 23, 1867,” United States Statutes at 
Large, 40th Cong., 18st Sess., XV, 2; ibid., July 19, 1867, p. 14. 
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succeeding court was offered to Edmund J. Davis by the military 
authorities.» Upon his rejection of the post, Amos Morrill was 
designated chief justice and Livingston Lindsay, Albert H. Lat- 
imer, Colbert Caldwell, and Andrew J. Hamilton, former pro- 
visional governor, were appointed associate justices. This court 
commenced to function in the latter part of 1867. 

Major General Winfield S. Hancock, who was later a Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, succeeded General Sheridan as 
commander of the Fifth Military District. Hancock was more 
favorable to the moderate element than his predecessor’? and 
issued a call for a new constitutional convention. He was shortly 
thereafter succeeded by Major General Joseph J. Reynolds, who 
played the larger part in Texas Reconstruction from the military 
standpoint. It was said that Reynolds had ambitions to be the 
United States senator from ‘Texas, and upon receiving no encour- 
agement from the moderate Republican element turned the con- 
siderable influence of his position to the assistance of the rad- 
icals.1* Reconstruction in Louisiana had been officially com- 
pleted so that the Fifth Military District was confined to Texas 
alone. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1868 was marked by a 
cleavage between the moderates and the radicals which paralleled 
the division between the factions in the Republican party at 
Washington. The leaders of the moderates were A. J. Hamilton 
and E. M. Pease, while the radical element was headed by Morgan 


11Dudley G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898) , 
II, 168. The portion of Wooten’s book designated as “The Political, Legislative, 
and Judicial History of Texas for Its Fifty Years of Statehood, 1845-1895” was 
written by Oran M. Roberts. It is the primary general history text consulted be- 
cause it contains numerous copies of official acts and papers and also reflects Rob- 
erts’ views on the events and occurrences of Reconstruction times. Wortham’s 
History of Texas, heretofore cited, is also valuable because of its selection of im- 
portant historical documents. 

12]bid., 173. 

13Wortham, History of Texas, V, 53. After the election of 1869, the legislature 
selected Morgan C. Hamilton and J. W. Flanagan to serve as United States senators. 
Hamilton was elected to the short term to expire on March 4, 1871, and also for 
the succeeding term which extended to 1877. In 1871 the legislature attempted to 
revoke Morgan C. Hamilton’s election to the long term in the Senate and designate 
General Reynolds as senator in his stead. Hamilton, who by then was a bitter 
political enemy of Governor E. J. Davis, successfully contested Reynolds’ claim 
to the seat before the United States Senate-—Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas, 
290, 306. 
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C. Hamilton (a brother of A. J. Hamilton) and E. J. Davis. 
Less than a dozen members of this convention could be techni- 
cally classified as carpetbaggers.** The contest for control of the 
convention arose immediately upon the selection of a presiding 
officer for the convention; A. J. Hamilton of the moderates nom- 
inated Colbert Caldwell, while Morgan C. Hamilton nominated 
E. J. Davis. The radical Davis won by a vote of 43 to 31, but the 
results of the convention were not a complete victory for the 
radicals. A. J. Hamilton was able to defeat a proposal which 
would restrict suffrage to those who were eligible to hold office 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The voting disqualification was limited to those 
“who may be disqualified therefrom by the Constitution of the 
United States until such disqualification shall be removed by the 
Congress of the United States.” In commenting upon A. J. 
Hamilton’s successful fight for the broader suffrage basis, Oran 
M. Roberts in later years said: 


This transaction is explained to show the patriotic conduct of ex- 
Governor A. J. Hamilton, seconded in his effort by Judge (Lemuel 
D.) Evans, by which they evinced their devotion to right and their 
ability to rise above the common prejudice of the day and do justice 
to their fellow-citizens who had differed with them. Such men with 
kind hearts and the nobility of manhood, deserve to be remembered 
with gratitude by those whom they rescued from political degre- 
dation.?® 


14Wortham, History of Texas, V, 53. Ramsdell says that, “at least half a dozen 
of the Radicals had served in the Confederate Army, while some fifteen or twenty 
had been in the Federal service. Most of these latter were bona fide Texans; 
not more than six or eight were of the true carpet-bag variety.”—Ramsdell, Re- 
construction in Texas, 201. 

15Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 176. The Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution provided that: No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any 
office, civil or military, under the United States, or under any state, who, having 
previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any state legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any state, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof; but Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 

The proposal defeated by Hamilton and Evans would have made anyone in- 
eligible to hold office under the Fourteenth Amendment also ineligible to vote 
by providing that: “All citizens of the United States, twenty-one years old and 
upwards, who shall have been a resident of the State one year and six months in 
the district, county, city, or town in which they offer to vote, except such as are 
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There is no doubt that this suffrage decision in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1868 laid the basis for the Democratic 
victory of 1873. On the basis of principle, Hamilton had suc- 
ceeded in enfranchising his political enemies." 

The constitution adopted by the convention became effective 
in 1869. The two contending candidates for governor were A. J. 
Hamilton and E. J. Davis. Major General Reynolds undoubtedly 
played a controlling role in this election. On September 30, 1869, 
Governor E. M. Pease, who had been appointed by General Sher- 
idan, resigned in protest because of Reynolds’ participation in the 
campaign on behalf of the radicals. In his letter of resignation 
Pease referred to one written by Reynolds to President Grant 
as follows: 


This letter [said Pease] endorses General Davis and his followers, 
who, whatever may be their present professions, have made the most 
strenuous and factious efforts to prevent the adoption of any con- 
stitution by our late Constitutional Convention, and to induce Con- 
gress to delay the reconstruction of the State. 

It also condemns General Hamilton and his supporters, among 


disqualified from holding office by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, shall be entitled to register as voters, and all citizens whose 
said disabilities have been removed, or may hereafter be removed by the Congress 
of the United States, should also be entitled to register and vote.”—IJbid. 

The so-called “iron-clad oath” used during congressional Reconstruction to 
disqualify numerous persons from taking part in political activities read as follows: 

“I, ——— ———, do solemnly swear (or affirm), in the presence of Almighty God, 
that I am a citizen of the State of ———, that I have resided in said State twelve 
months next preceding this day, and now reside in the county of ———, in said 
State; that I am twenty-one years old; that I have not been disfranchised for 
participation in any rebellion or civil war against the United States, or for any 
felony committed against the laws of any State or of the United States; that I 
have never been a member of any State legislature, nor held any executive office 
in any State, and afterwards engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or given aid to the enemies thereof; that I will faithfully support the Con- 
stitution and obey the laws of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, encourage others so to do. So help me God.’—IJbid., 164. 


16Wortham, History of Texas, V, 57, quoting the Houston Telegraph as follows: 
“If we reflect that he labored to give the ballot to those who had bitterly opposed 
him, that he placed himself in opposition to the extreme members of his own 
party, ... that he labored for a people who he believed had wronged him, ... that 
he clothed us with the ballot at the imminent risk of having it used against him- 
self, and that all passion and even promise pointed out to him the opposite 
course as the one most for his interest, then indeed does he stand before us as a 
patriot, firm, tried and true.” With reference to Hamilton, see John Robert Adkins, 
The Public Career of Andrew Jackson Hamilton (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1947) . 
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whom are not less than eight-tenths of the educated Republicans in 
the State. 


In a bitter denunciation of Reynolds’ actions in interfering 
with the Texas election and substituting Davis men for moderates 
in political positions under the Reconstruction acts, Pease con- 
cluded by saying: 

I have believed for sometime past that the only mode of doing this 
[completing a just and fair reconstruction policy] was by ratifying 
the new constitution and electing the ticket headed by General 
Hamilton. Under existing circumstances I am unwilling to become in 
any way responsible for the course being pursued by the military 
commander and the administration at Washington. I therefore resign 
the office of governor of Texas." 


Texas was again completely under the control of the mili- 
tary, and the election was held on November 30, 1867. General 
Reynolds received the returns, had the votes counted, and de- 
clared that Davis had won over Hamilton by a vote of 39,901 to 
39,092. The new constitution provided for an appointive Supreme 
Court consisting of three members. Davis appointed Lemuel D. 
Evans (a moderate) as chief justice, Moses B. Walker, a former 
Federal Army officer, and Wesley Ogden as associate justices. 
With the organization of the new court in 1870, the second of the 
Reconstruction courts came to an end. The court which went out 
of existence has been commonly called the ‘Military Court’ be- 
cause its judges were appointed by the commander of the Fifth 
Military District who also removed certain of its members. Moses 
B. Walker, who was appointed by Davis to the court organized 
under the Constitution of 1869, later known as the Semicolon 
Court, also served as a member of the Military Court. 

George W. Paschal, who was appointed as reporter for the Mili- 
tary Court or the “provisionals” as he called them, states that it 
was his understanding that General Reynolds removed Judge 
Caldwell and appointed Moses B. Walker to take his place while 
Walker was serving as a colonel in the occupation army under 
Reynolds.** 


17Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, Il, 179. 

18Texas Reports, XXXI, vii. Paschal had difficulty with the Military Court 
over the publication of its opinions and in his preface to Volume XXXI of the 
Texas Reports he indicates his estimate of the Military Court by saying: “Had 
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On March go, 1870, Texas was formally readmitted to the Union 
by an act of Congress, but the Reconstruction period in the prac- 
tical sense had not been closed and the Semicolon Court is gen- 
erally considered to have been a Reconstruction court. 

Under the Constitution of 1869, the governor received a four- 
year term. Davis took office on January 17, 1870, and some three 
years later, on June 4, 1873, the legislature proposed certain con- 
stitutional amendments for submission to a vote of the people. 
Among the amendments was a proposal to increase the member- 
ship of the Supreme Court from three to five, the justices to be 
appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for nine-year terms. After some confusion as to a proper 
date, Governor Davis finally set December 2, 1873, for the elec- 
tion of state, district, and county officials as well as the date to vote 
upon the proposed constitutional amendments. At this election, 
Richard Coke was chosen governor over incumbent E. J. Davis, 


I desired to retaliate, I should have printed these gentlemen’s opinions just as they 
wrote them and have left them to take care of their own literary fame. But could 
I have allowed them thus to try their own hands at reporting, I should have 
spared them after I saw the effect which the learned chief justice’s first opinions, 
after leaving the hands of an experienced proof-reader, had upon his nerves. 
I thought he was satisfied with his powers of narrative and rhetoric, and, as re- 
quested by himself, I corrected his inaccuracies, as every experienced editor al- 
ways does with inexperienced writers.” 

For an account of the life of George W. Paschal, see James P. Hart, “George W. 
Paschal,” Texas Law Review, XXVIII, 23. 

Despite Paschal’s opinion of the “provisionals,” particularly the chief justice, it 
appears that Amos Morrill was highly regarded by the Galveston Bar where he 
resided after his appointment as judge of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Texas in 1872. Ill health forced his resignation in 1883, 
and he died in March of the following year. From a resolution of the Galveston 
Bar prepared upon the occasion of his death by a committee composed of W. P. 
Ballinger, J. T. Brady, and S. W. Jones appears the following statement: “Re- 
solved, That the members of the bar of the United States Court at Galveston desire 
to express their deep sorrow caused by the death of the Honorable Amos Morrill, 
who has been for more than ten years the judge of this Federal district. 

“Resolved, That the relations between Judge Morrill and the bar of Galveston, 
during all that period, were marked with urbanity, consideration and kindness on 
the part of Judge Morrill, inspiring permanent feelings and recollections of regard 
and esteem on the part of the bar toward him, of which we desire to preserve 
lasting record. 

“Resolved, That familiar as he was with Texas law and procedure from their 
commencement, one of the oldest and most successful lawyers remaining in the 
State, and for many years a judge of our Supreme Court, Judge Morrill brought 
to the Federal bench the largest experience and a devotion and pride in the 
duties of the station which he filled to the full measure of his ability, with im- 
partiality, firmness and justice.’—James D. Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Texas 
(St. Louis, 1885), 159. 
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and the Supreme Court amendment was approved. But that was 
not the end of the matter. Although it appeared that Davis had 
largely alienated the support of such former associates as Morgan 
C. Hamilton, then United States senator, and other radicals, he 
nevertheless decided to appeal to the Federal authority to support 
his claim to continuance in office. Davis asserted that the election 
of December 2, 1873, was wholly void. While this claim was as- 
serted prior to the date of decision, it was supported by the hold- 
ing of the Supreme Court in Ex parte Rodriguez,’® which is gen- 
erally referred to as the Semicolon case. 

The basis of the claim of invalidity of the election was the 
wording and punctuation of Article III, Section 6 of the Con- 
stitution of 1869 which read as follows: “‘All elections for State, 
district and county officers shall be held at the county-seats of the 
several counties until otherwise provided by law; and the polls 
shall be opened for four days from eight o’clock a.m. until four 
o'clock P.M. of each day.” 

By an act of the legislature approved by Governor Davis on 
March 31, 1873, county seat voting was abolished and it was pro- 
vided that each justice precinct should constitute an election 
precinct. The act also provided “That all the elections in the 
State shall be for one day only at each election, and the polls 
shall be open on that day from 8 o’clock A.m. to 6 o’clock P.M.” 

The term “provided by law” is generally construed as referring 
to the legislative power and, accordingly, it would be supposed 
that the constitutional method set forth would be effective only 
until the legislature had acted. The particular constitutional pro- 
vision contained two clauses; first, “All elections ... shall be 
held at the county seats of the several counties,” and, second, 
“the polls shall be open for four days.” 

The question presented was whether the phrase “until other- 
wise provided by law” applied to both or only the first of the 
clauses contained in the constitutional provision. 

The decision of the court was that it applied only to the first 
clause and not to the second; that the legislature could abolish 
county seat voting but could not change “four day’ voting. The 
basis of the decision was the presence of the phrase “until other- 


19Texas Reports, XXXIX, 706. 
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wise provided by law” and a semicolon between the county seat 
voting clause and the four day voting clause. The method adopted 
by the court in ascertaining the meaning of a constitutional or 
legislative provision is neither novel nor is it to be necessarily 
condemned. After all, punctuation is a recognized aid to the 
ascertainment of the meaning of written instruments.*? Without 


20In the original opinion in the case of Shannon vs. Rogers, Southwestern Re- 
porter, Second Series, CCCXIV, 810, decided by the Supreme Court in 1958, Mr. 
Justice Garwood appended the following footnote: 

“Ex parte Rodriguez, 39 Tex. 706 (1873) by the so-called ‘Semicolon Court’ 
(sometimes also described as ‘Carpet Bag’) is, of course, the origin of a hostility, 
still evident in many quarters, toward semicolons and toward those who rely on 
them in the process of construing provisions of positive law (perhaps private 
written instruments as well). The fact that this hostility has never extended to 
colons, commas or periods, and the well-known political and emotional background 
of Ex parte Rodriguez, both confirm that our disrespect for semicolons is largely 
political, which is but another way of saying that it has little to do with punctua- 
tion and still less with law. 

“The legal question at issue in Ex parte Rodriguez was the power of the legis- 
lature over elections in the light of the constitutional provision reading, ‘All elec- 
tions ... shall be held at the county seats, ... until otherwise provided by law; 
and the polls shall be opened for four days ... .’ The court, with the aid of 
the semicolon following the word ‘law,’ held that the legislature, while it might 
change the place of the election, could not change the time during which the 
polls should remain open. 

“Rather obviously, the court’s reliance on the semicolon (of course, it also 
relied on the grammatical arrangement of the sentence) cannot justly be regarded 
as unjudicial or even unusual. It was but a convenient point for popular criticism 
of the judges, who sat in the case, owing their positions to the Reconstruction 
government, and of the decision itself, which theoretically voided the election 
whereby the resurgent Democrats, constituting the bulk of our population, were 
wresting political control from those allied to the Reconstruction forces. 

“A Texas law tradition paralleling the one against semicolons is that whereby 
we disrgard as precedents the decisions of our Reconstruction courts. Assuming 
the soundness of this practice, it would be quite logical to apply it by forgetting 
Ex parte Rodriguez altogether, along with the other Reconstruction court de- 
cisions and, forgetting it, to forget also our related hostility to semicolons. 

“For these reasons we consider it permissible, in a proper case, to give con- 
sideration to semicolons equally with other, and less celebrated, punctuation marks 
such as colons, commas and periods.” 

Upon rehearing the order of the Court was changed necessitating the with- 
drawal of the original opinion, so that the quoted footnote does not appear in 
the report of the case in either the Southwestern Reporter or the official reports. 

With reference to the prejudice against semicolons, W. H. Jack, a practicing 
attorney of Dallas, Texas, relates that upon one occasion, he sat in a conference 
working out the details of a transfer of certain oil producing properties in East 
Texas. At the end of the conference a New York lawyer who had taken notes 
throughout the negotiations submitted a draft of a proposed contract. Mr. Jack 
looked it over and commented with some surprise that it was unusual in that the 
only indications of punctuation were paragraphs and periods. The New York 
lawyer then explained that he understood that semicolons were not favored in 
Texas legal documents and that he had also left out the commas for good meas- 
ure. Mr. Jack thereupon advised his clients to sign the contract. 
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adverting to jurisdictional questions, it seems that the essential 
unsoundness in the court’s opinion lies in overruling and not 
accepting the argument on the other side. It appears quite ob- 
vious as a matter of common sense and elementary logic, particu- 
larly when viewed from the standpoint of 1869, that the reason 
for allowing four voting days at an election was because of the 
requirement that all ballots must be cast at the county seat. With 
one polling place in the county, four day voting is not unreason- 
able, although it seems strange to us today. When each justice 
precinct is made a voting precinct, however, the four day voting 
provision becomes patently absurd. When faced with a choice 
between obvious reason and absurdity, the court should not have 
submitted to the tyranny of punctuation and phrase arrange- 
ment. The constitutional clause should have been interpreted 
as if it read that: “Until otherwise provided by law, all elections 
for state, district, and county officers shall be held at the county 
seats of the several counties and the polls shall be opened for 
four days from eight o’clock a.m. until four o’clock p.m. of 
each day.”’ By this construction no words are deleted and by the 
permissible rearrangement of the position of a phrase, the sensible 
meaning of the constitutional convention could be given effect. 

This is the normal arrangement of clauses and the one which 
might be expected. To those who have seen clerks and secretaries 
scurrying about legislative halls and who have experienced some 
difficulty in getting a bill copied exactly right, the fields of specu- 
lation are broad indeed, particularly when we consider that the 
Constitutional Convention of 1868 was an unusual one to say 
the least. It convened on June 1, 1868, and eventually, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1870, Davis as presiding officer declared the Convention 
closed and the secretary was ordered to turn over the “constitu- 
tion, ordinances, declarations, resolutions, books and records to 
the adjutant general of the Fifth Military District, as fast as the 
same could be arranged, written out and enrolled.’ 

The chief criticism of the Semicolon decision was not, how- 
ever, based upon the legal reasoning contained therein but grew 
out of the charge that the whole case was a trumped-up affair to 
get the court to pass upon the legality of the election. 


21Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, Il, 179. 
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A. B. Hall had been defeated for re-election as sheriff of Harris 
County. He thereafter caused one Joseph Rodriguez to be arrested 
under a warrant issued by a justice of peace for allegedly voting 
twice in the election. Rodriguez was held in Travis County by 
John Price, a Harris County deputy sheriff, and brought habeas 
corpus proceedings in the Supreme Court. He was represented 
by former Governor A. J. Hamilton and C. B. Sabin. Frank M. 
Spencer, district attorney of Harris County, was appointed to 
represent the state in the absence of the attorney general. He 
moved to dismiss the proceedings as being wholly fictitious and 
concocted by A. B. Hall. This motion was supported by affidavit 
and Spencer requested leave of the court to bring witnesses from 
Houston to support the motion. This motion was overruled, 
whereupon Spencer resigned and B. Trigg, the district attorney 
cf Travis County, was appointed to take his place. Trigg, sup- 
ported by a committee of the Austin Bar, consisting of George 
F. Moore, M. A. Long, C. S. West, Thos. E. Sneed, W. M. 
Walton, and A. W. Terrell, renewed the claim that the cause was 
fictitious. The report of the case shows that Associate Justice 
McAdoo, who had been appointed upon the retirement of Judge 
Evans, ‘‘remarked that the case was a curious one—the State seem- 
ingly being desirous not to prove the relator Rodriguez guilty 
of the charge while the friends of the relator furnished witnesses 
who, they say, will prove his guilt.” 

Of course, had Rodriguez been enlarged on the grounds urged 
by the state through the district attorneys, the question of the 
validity of the election would not be reached. The Court, how- 
ever, followed the course which brought them to a consideration 
of the legality of the election and held that although Rodriguez 
had voted twice, he had committed no crime as the election was 
void. This was the last act of the Semicolon Court. At the end of 
the report of Ex parte Rodriguez, the reporters Terrell and 
Walker appended the following note: 


To the historian, rather than the law reporter, belongs the duty of 
perpetuating the memory of the events connected with the install- 
ment of the state officers chosen at the general election pronounced 
illegal by this opinion. ... 

We may properly say, that the question before the court in Ex 
parte Rodriguez received its final practical solution as a political 
and not a judicial question. 
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In evaluating the decisions of the three Reconstruction courts, 
it should be noted that the first which operated under the Con- 
stitution of 1866 and presidential Reconstruction was composed 
for the most part of judges who served the state of Texas in a 
judicial or other governmental capacity either before the Civil 
War or after 1874. This court represents no break with the ‘Texas 
tradition. Its opinions are set forth in Volumes XXVII to XXX 
(p. 364) of the Texas Reports, and the only question raised as to 
the validity of their decisions as precedents involved the argu- 
ments of congressional as opposed to presidential Reconstruction. 
George W. Paschal, a staunch Unionist, appointed Supreme Court 
reporter by the military authority, had the following to say in his 
preface to Volume XXIX of the Texas Reports: 


The useful career of these gentlemen [Moore, Coke, Donley, 
Willie, and Smith] was closed by Major General Sheridan, who re- 
moved them from office on the ground that the proper administra- 
tion of the reconstruction laws requested it. 

But probably this arose more from the fact that all these gentle- 
men were disqualified under the XIVth constitutional amendment 
and the reconstruction laws than anything objectionable in the de- 
cisions of the court. Beyond their indisposition, as a court, to meet 
the questions which had grown out of the rebellion, and a disposi- 
tion to give validity to some of the acts of the Confederate govern- 
ment, their opinions will, doubtless, be as much respected as those in 
any previous volumes of ‘Texas Reports. 

This is not the proper place to enter into argument with those 
who believe that the constitution of 1866 was void, and, therefore, 
that all the judgments of the courts created under it are void. My 
mind is accustomed to recognize existing facts and governments as 
they are, and not to suppose that the validity of acts depends upon 
the characters and minds of the men who perform them. The profes- 
sion will feel a pride in these volumes, regardless of who decided the 
causes. And the judges may justify appeal to them as monuments of 
their learning and the rapidity with which they dispatched business. 


The second Reconstruction Court—the so-called Military 
Court, had no Texas constitutional basis and hence its deci- 
sions do not operate as precedents under the rule of stare de- 
cisis; that is, they need not necessarily be followed in subse- 
quent litigation. The opinions of this court are found in Volumes 
XXX—XXXIII (p. 583) of the Texas Reports. In Taylor vs. 
Murphy,”? Chief Justice Moore said: 


22Texas Reports, L, 291. 
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In reply, I have to say, in regard to the first of these cases, (Roun- 
tree vs. Thomas**) that, in my individual opinion, the court by which 
that case was decided did not exercise its functions under and by 
virtue of the Constitution and laws of the State of Texas, but merely 
by virtue of military appointment. And while I am as far as any one 
from desiring to bring in question the validity of its acts in adjudi- 
cating the cases which were disposed of by it, or from detracting the 
respect properly due to its opinion, by reason of ability and legal 
learning of the eminent gentlemen who constituted the court, and 
who were no doubt selected on this account to discharge the impor- 
tant duties intrusted to them by the general under whose direct con- 
trol all the functions of government with us were then conducted, 
nevertheless I cannot regard the opinion of this tribunal as authori- 
tative exposition of the law involved in the cases upon which it was 
called to pass, but merely as conclusive and binding determinations 
of the particular case in which such opinion was expressed.*4 


The third Reconstruction Court—that is, the Semicolon Court, 
belongs in a different category. In one sense this was not a Recon- 
struction court at all in that it did not begin to function until 
about the time Congress declared Reconstruction at an end. 
As above pointed out, however, the date of the expiration of 
Davis’ term of office, which coincided with the end of the Semi- 
colon Court, is generally considered as marking the end of Recon- 
struction in Texas. Its opinions are contained in Volumes XXX 
(from p. 585) to XXXIX, inclusive, of the Texas Reports. 

From the constitutional standpoint, the basic enactments pro- 
viding for the Supreme Court cannot be attacked without ques- 
tioning the legality of the Constitutional Convention of 1868.” 


23]bid., XXXI, 286. 

24It is of interest in passing to note that one of the leading cases construing the 
Texas statute which adopts the common law as the rule of decision without adopt- 
ing the English statutes is Paul vs. Ball, Texas Reports, XXXI, 10, by Judge 
Lindsay of the Military Court, who also wrote the opinion in Rountree vs. Thomas, 
Texas Reports, XXXII, 268. Such precedential authority as the cases by this court 
may possess rests entirely upon their intrinsic worth as expositions of the law and 
such acceptance as may be indicated by their being cited with approval in sub- 
sequent cases. 

25Out of a total of 56,678 white voters, 41,234 remained away from the polls. 
Some were disqualified but many conservatives and Democrats voluntarily ab- 
stained from voting in the belief (probably ill-founded) that their best interests 
would be served by a defeat of the proposal to call a constitutional convention. 
It was essential, under the election call, that at least one half of the eligible voters 
participate in the election for a convention to be called. A little over half of the 
vote of the state was polled, the election was declared legal, and the convention 
was authorized.—Wortham, History of Texas, V, 32. 
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This position would lead to the assertion that the election of 
Richard Coke as governor and the adoption of the Supreme 
Court amendment in the election of December 2, 1873, were void. 
In fact it would provide another ground for saying Rodriguez 
should be granted his writ of habeas corpus despite his alleged 
overactive voting proclivities. It would also question the validity 
of the actions of the court which immediately followed the 
Semicolon Court and which also operated under the Constitu- 
tion of 1869. This court was appointed by Governor Coke and 
served until the adoption of the 1876 Constitution. Organized on 
February 2, 1874, the court was composed of Oran M. Roberts, 
chief justice, and George F. Moore, Reuben A. Reeves, Thomas 
J. Devine, and William P. Ballinger, associate justices. Ballinger, 
shortly thereafter, resigned and was succeeded by Robert S. 
Gould. When Judge Devine resigned in 1875, John Ireland, after- 
wards governor, took his place.*° 

Oran M. Roberts, one of the most distinguished of Texans, who 
served his state as governor and chief justice and was elected to 
the United States Senate, but was refused his seat by the radical 
majority of that body, was, as might be supposed, much incensed 
by the Semicolon decision. In his historical writings, Judge 
Roberts said: 


This decision was in harmony with that [the Davis] administra- 
tion; but it deserves to be noticed as standing in disharmony with 
every other decision that was ever pronounced by our Supreme 
Court; in this, that no one except a few officers interested in it ever 
paid any respect to it as binding authority; no lawyer would ever 
cite it as authority in any court; no judge would ever refer to it as a 
judicial precedent; and therefore it stands solitary and alone upon 
the records of that court, to be remembered only with the regret that 
such a decision was made by a court that has so uniformly possessed 
the confidence of the people of Texas. It is known in our judicial 
history as the “Semicolon Decision,” and the judges who rendered it 
are known among lawyers as the “Semicolon Court.” So odious has it 
been in the estimation of the bar of the State, that no Texas lawyer 
likes to cite any case from the volumes of the Supreme Court reports 
which contain the decisions of the court that delivered that opinion, 
and their cases are, as it were, tabooed by the common consent of the 
legal profession.?7 


26Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, Il, 209. 
27Ibid., 201. 
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In his official actions as a jurist, however, Roberts and the 
courts over which he presided took a realistic view of the situa- 
tion.?* When attention was called to a case by the Semicolon 
Court, Roberts and his associates cited it with approval if they 
thought the holding was correct and when they thought the deci- 
sion was unsound, they said so. In Garrison vs. Blanton,** Judge 
Roberts said: “It has been held, by this court, in cases of insanity, 
that ‘witnesses should be allowed to give their opinions, together 
with the facts on which their opinions are based.’”’ Renn vs. 
Samos, a decision of the Semicolon Court, opinion by Judge 
Ogden,* is cited as authority for this statement. 

Again in Coburne vs. Poe,*! Judge Roberts said: “Attention 
has been repeatedly called to this statute to encourage parties to 
conform strictly to its requirements.’’ Roberts cited Ellis vs. 
McKinley,*? another opinion by Judge Ogden. 

In Fitzgerald vs. Turner,** however, Judge Roberts discussed 
Clayton’s Administrator vs. Frazier,** a Semicolon Court decision 
by Judge Walker, and in effect overruled the same. 

Instances such as these may be multiplied. When Roberts and 
his associates took over in 1874, a number of cases were pending 
upon motions for rehearing and a high percentage of these mo- 
tions were granted. On the whole the Roberts Court seems to have 
had no hesitancy in dealing with the decisions of its predecessor, 
but each case was considered on its merits as to whether or not the 
opinion rendered therein constituted a correct exposition of the 
law. This was the practical view. The lawyers of the state had of 
necessity brought their cases before the Reconstruction courts. 
Decisions had been made, and the problems incident thereto had 
to be met. This was a period in which some important land liti- 
gation took place, particularly with reference to the validity of 


28The first Supreme Court under the Constitution of 1876 was composed of 
three justices instead of five and its members were elected by popular vote. Rob- 
erts was elected chief justice and George F. Moore and Robert S. Gould, associate 
justices. All had served on the last court under the Constitution of 1869.—/bid., 218. 

29Texas Reporis, XLVIII, 299. 

30[bid., XXX, 766. 

31[bid., XL, 410. 

32Ibid., XXX, 67. 


ss[bid., XLII, 79. 
847 bid., XXXIII, 99 
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certain Spanish grants. Conflicting claims between the San Martin 
and Espiritu Santo grants, large tracts of land in Cameron County, 
were settled in Cavazos vs. Trevino, opinion by Judge Walker.** 
Lloyd vs. Brinck, opinion by Judge Ogden,** is a leading case 
upon the use of mandamus to order a trial judge to render judg- 
ment upon a jury verdict. 

Although the Supreme Court has never, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, cited the Rodriguez case with approval, it has, neverthe- 
less, been cited as authoritative by the Court of Criminal Appeals 
upon the point that “when the construction of an act admits of 
doubt, it should be construed in favor of its validity.’’** The case 
has also been cited as sustaining the proposition that “A party’s 
right to habeas corpus does not depend upon the legality or 
illegality of his original caption, but upon the legality or illegality 
of his present detention.’’** It is difficult to quarrel with these 
statements of law.*° 

The personnel of the Semicolon Court is perhaps the most 
interesting of the Reconstruction courts. The first chief justice, 
Lemuel D. Evans, a Tennessean who came to Texas in 1843, is 
reported to have said that, “Any sentence in the language, 
whether it be found in a law book or in the Bible, is to be con- 


35] bid., XXXV, 133. 

36[bid., 1. 

37Camp vs. State, Texas Criminal Reports, LXI, 231; Southwestern Reporter, 
CXXXV, 146. 

38Ex Parte Lowe, Texas Criminal Reports, LXI, 231; Southwestern Reporter, 
CCLI, 506. 

39In Parker vs. The State, Texas Criminal Reports, V, 579, Judge White writing 
for the Court of Appeals, the predecessor of the Court of Criminal Appeals, made 
this rather cautious statement: “Without wishing to be understood as indorsing or 
concurring in the opinion of the court in Ex parte Rodriguez, 39 Tex. 705, we cite 
that case as one in which the authorities upon the latter proposition may be found 
collated.” 

The late Railroad Smith, who practiced law in Jourdanton, Atascosa County, 
Texas, is reported to have made a rather unique use of decisions by the Semicolon 
Court in a motion for rehearing before the Supreme Court. His motion is reputed 
to have read about as follows: 

“This Honorable Court in its opinion filed herein has held such and such. 

“The following opinions should be read by the Court [here followed a list of 
about ten cases from Volumes XXXIII to XXXIX of the Texas Reports]. 

“Other decisions might be cited, but I have purposely restricted my citations to 
the Semicolon Court, not to reflect glory upon that Court, but simply to demon- 
strate that even the Carpetbaggers knew better than that.” 
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strued according to the rules of grammar.’*® Strangely enough 
he had retired before the Semicolon decision was handed down. 
He attended the 1845 Constitutional Convention where he is 
reported to have declared that, “The whole contrivance of courts 
of judicature is a fraud upon the community ... and an inven- 
tion of the darker ages of the world and productive of the greatest 
injury.’’*? Perhaps in later years he changed his mind about courts. 
He was a Unionist but supported Hamilton in the 1868 Consti- 
tutional Convention and won the undying gratitude of Oran M. 
Roberts through his assistance in Roberts’ attempt to gain his 
seat in the United States Senate to which he had been elected in 
1866. Judge Roberts in after years wrote that: 


The [Texas] delegation [in 1867] was cordially received by the 
President [Johnson] and heads of departments whenever they visited 
them on business or to pay their respects. They were attended often 
by Judge Lemuel D. Evans of Texas, who never failed to give them 
what assistance he could, by introducing them and otherwise. He 
had been in the North during the war, and it can be attested by 
every Texan who met with him during the time that he showed 
himself the true friend of ‘Texas and Texans upon all occasions.* 


Judge Wesley Ogden, who became presiding judge upon Evans’ 
retirement, was born in New York and came to Texas in 1849. 
After his retirement from the bench he practiced law in San An- 


40Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Texas, 110. The biographical sketch of Judge 
Evans given by Lynch is almost entirely devoted to a quotation of remarks made 
by Evans in the Constitutional Convention of 1845 in support of a constitutional 
provision for trial by arbitration from which the statements above quoted in the 
text are taken, together with some argument by Lynch against an arbitration 
system. The sketch probably does not do Judge Evans justice. As a moderate 
Unionist, his services were of value to the state as is attested by Judge Oran M. 
Roberts. After leaving the Supreme Court bench, Evans served as United States 
marshal at Galveston until his death in 1877. 

41]. H. Davenport, History of the Supreme Court of the State of Texas (Austin, 
1917), 96; George E. Shelley, “The Semicolon Court of Texas,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XLVIII, 449-451. The last named paper was written by the late 
George E. Shelley, a prominent member of the Austin Bar, and contains an in- 
teresting and detailed account of the Semicolon Court, which term is used by 
Shelley to designate both the Military Court and the one organized under the 
Constitution of 1869. It seems to the present writer that Taylor vs. Murphy, 
Texas Reports, L, 291, has reference only to decisions of the Military Court. 
Shelley apparently considers that it applies to decisions by both the Military and 
the Semicolon courts. In this connection, see also, Mikulenka vs. Mikulenka, 
Southwestern Reporter, CLXVIII, Second Series, 517. 


42Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, Il, 161. 
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tonio where he established a prosperous and thriving law firm 
which was continued by his son and grandson. All were staunch 
and active Republicans. 

Judge John D.. McAdoo was born in Tennessee and came to 
Texas in 1854. He served with the Confederate forces and after 
the war served on both the district and the Supreme Court 
benches. Judge Roberts speaks of him as being the author of the 
Semicolon opinion.** Judge McAdoo wrote a short opinion over- 
ruling a motion to dismiss on the grounds that the suit was ficti- 
tious and this may have been the feature of the case most abhor- 
rent to Roberts. After leaving the bench, Judge McAdoo lived at 
Marshall, Texas, and served as postmaster for that city from 1876 
to 1878. His mother was a member of the Gibbs family of Ten- 
nessee and William Gibbs McAdoo, secretary of the treasury 
under Woodrow Wilson, was said to be a relative of his. 

The most intriguing of the judges who sat on the Semicolon 
Court was Colonel Moses B. Walker, the writer of the principal 
opinion in the Semicolon case. With the exception of a congress- 
man, he was the only man to hold a high responsible governmen- 
tal position in Texas during the Reconstruction period who 
could possibly be classified as a carpetbagger in the technical 
sense. And yet, he seems to have been more of a commuter from 
Ohio than a carpetbagger who intended to reside in Texas. He 
was a remarkable person. Colonel Walker was born in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, on July 16, 1819, and was a descendant of John 
Walker who came to America with Lord Baltimore. His grand- 
father was a member of the American Revolutionary Army who 
lost his life in the battle of Eutaw Springs. Colonel Walker him- 
self seems to have been a distinguished soldier and a major Ohio 
war hero. He commanded the gist Ohio Infantry Regiment and 
fought at the battles of Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, Hoover’s 
Gap, Chickamauga, Rock Face Ridge, Resaca, Dalton, Big 
Shanty, Lookout Mountain, Kennesaw Mountain, Chattahoochie 
River, Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, and Nashville. Near 
the end of the war, he received a commission as brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers, by brevet for gallantry in the field. He seems 
to have particularly distinguished himself at Chickamauga where 
he was severely wounded. 


48Ibid., 200. 
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After the war Colonel Walker engaged in the practice of law 
at Findlay, Ohio, for a time, but in 1868 he came to Texas in a 
military capacity and was thereafter appointed to the Military 
Court by General Reynolds and then to the Semicolon Court by 
Governor Davis. After the Semicolon Court went out of exist- 
ence, Colonel Walker returned to Ohio and practiced law at 
Kenton in association with his sons but suffered a severe injury 
in December, 1879, by falling into an unguarded excavation in 
a sidewalk, which compelled his retirement from the practice of 
law. From this time until his death in 1895, he lived in semi- 
retirement on his farm in the suburbs of Kenton.*+ 

Undoubtedly Colonel Walker was a lawyer of ability and pos- 
sessed some literary talent. Even the Semicolon decision demon- 
strated that he was a skilled technician. Many of his opinions are 
terse and brief, and he seems to have turned out a considerable 
amount of work. Under the custom of reporting in vogue during 
this period, the judge did not often place a statement of the case 
in the opinion proper and this of course accounts for some of the 
brevity in writing. As an example of Walker’s approach to and 
disposal of a matter, a portion of his opinion in Davidson vs. 
State*® may be quoted: 


The appellant’s counsel on voir dire asked the witness [a female 
child] what would become of her if she swore a lie. Her answer was, she 
did not know; and she further answered she did not know what God 
or the laws of the country would do to her if she swore falsely, but 
that she would tell the truth. 


44The above information concerning Colonel Moses B. Walker is taken from 
the Biographical Cyclopedia and Portrait Gallery of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1884) and 
the Portrait and Biographical Record of Marion and Hardin Counties, Ohio (Chi- 
cago, 1895) . These sources were made available to the writer through the kindness 
of Mr. Justice Walter V. Schaefer of the Illinois Supreme Court and the Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

The account of Walker’s Texas experiences as given in the Biographical Cyclo- 
pedia is as follows: 

“During the autumn of 1868, he was ordered to Texas for duty. He was subse- 
quently appointed district judge. Again ordered to Texas, he was appointed to the 
Supreme Court of that State as the colleague of Judges A. J. Hamilton, Morrell 
[sic], Lindsay and Dennison, and served under that appointment until the State 
of Texas was admitted to representation in Congress. Returning North he was 
reappointed, by Governor Davis, one of the Supreme Judges, and went back to 
Texas, where he served three years under the constitution of 1869, after which, 
again returning North, he settled at Kenton and with his sons resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession.” 


45Texas Reports, XXXIX, 190. 
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Older and wiser persons might have answered these questions in 
the same manner without impeaching their intelligence. Precisely 
what the Creator will do to one who swears falsely is a question 
which may not be answered under oath. 

The admission of this child’s evidence was properly in the sound 
discretion of the court. 


Perhaps the most perplexing character in the drama of Ex 
parte Rodriguez was A. J. Hamilton, former congressman, gov- 
ernor, and Supreme Court justice, who appeared as the attorney 
for the allegedly over-active voter. It has been said that the arrest 
of Rodriguez and the framing of a fictitious case were the brain- 
child of Hamilton. This seems to be strongly inferred in A. W. 
Terrell’s argument before the court.*® Hamilton’s reply as evi- 
denced by the fragment thereof appearing in the Texas Reports 
was heated, and he maintained that his primary concern was the 
interest of his client and not the effect the decision would have 
upon the election of December 2, which he claimed would be 
only temporary at most.‘7 Judge Roberts in his account of the 
trial offered no criticism of Hamilton’s actions, although he was 
definitely of the opinion that the case was fictitious.** No one 
questions a lawyer’s right to represent a person accused of crime, 
but when one recalls the bitter and successful fight which Hamil- 


46Near the close of his argument, Terrell said: 

“I will be excused for reminding your honors of a fact not before adverted to 
by any one, namely, that you have more than most men a direct personal interest 
in the question you are considering. It is known to all that the constitutional 
amendments increasing the supreme bench and changing the tenure of your office 
have been ratified by the people at the late election. These amendments affect 
directly your official existence, and I will be pardoned for expressing the belief 
that you will imitate the pure example of Lord Thurlow and Ellenborough, and 
not, without due reflection, pronounce a judgment against the people, in which you 
might be so directly interested. 

“Three times have the people of Texas since the surrender attempted to establish 
civil government. Once they were remanded by the federal power to a condition 
of territorial vassalage; once, if we may believe the eloquent adversary, they were 
defrauded of their choice by a military commander; and now he himself leads 
the van in the third assault, and attempts, by the more insidious approaches of 
judicial construction, to stifle again the popular voice and substitute a reign of 
anarchy. Why, on the very eve of the meeting of the people’s representatives, is 
this strange haste shown to test this question? Why does the counsel of Rodriguez 
assume upon the facts the position of a prosecutor? These are questions which all 
can answer.”—Texas Reports, XXXIX, 742-743. 


s7Ibid., 743-747. 
48Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 198-201. 
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ton waged to broaden the suffrage provision in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1868 which laid the basis for the Democratic vic- 
tory of 1873—the violent gubernatorial contest which he and 
Governor Pease waged against Davis in 1869—his advocacy in 
a case which could result in an extension of Davis’ tenure of 
office is strange indeed. But, advocacy at the law, like politics, 
often makes strange bedfellows. 
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OUNDARIES have always had a peculiar significance for the 
development of Texas. This was particularly true in the 

years that followed the Mexican War when the future of 

fexas became ever more closely bound up with the fortunes of 
a federal policy for the West that was itself governed by the 
political and economic objectives of sectionalism. Before the war, 
the question of the Nueces or Rio Grande boundary had seemed 
all-important, and the Army of the United States was sent south 
of the Nueces to defend the national and Texan soil. After the 
war, federal policy, as it related to two boundary controversies, 
had a vital significance for the history of Texas, and, as it turned 
out later, for the future development of the whole South. The 
first of these was the well-known struggle between ‘Texas, New 
Mexico, and the United States Army over the western boundary 
cf Texas. As far back as the days of the Santa Fe Expedition, 
Texas had attempted to exercise jurisdiction over all the country 
north and east of the Rio Grande, including Santa Fe. By 1849 
the conflict had ceased to be one of local inhabitants, and the 
federal government had become involved through its exercise of 
military jurisdiction over what was claimed by Texas to be its 
territory. New Mexicans, claiming the right of self-determination, 
voted for territorial status. The United States Army refused to 
surrender its authority, and various Texas commissioners waged 
abortive political campaigns in Santa Fe and El Paso, or else 
fumed in helpless rage at the capitols on the Colorado and 
Potomac. Inevitably the controversy reached the hallowed cham- 
bers of the United States Senate, but before it did, military 
reinforcements had been dispatched to the Department of New 
Mexico, and a corps of determined militiamen was formed in 
Austin. The South as a whole, concerned over the territorial 
slavery question, was prepared to stand behind Texas, come what 
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may. Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia rose in the House of 
Representatives to declare that, ‘““The first Federal gun that shall 
be fired against the people of Texas without the authority of the 
law will be a signal for freemen from Delaware to the Rio Grande 
to rally to the rescue.”? 

Fortunately for both Texas and the United States, another 
Southern Whig, James Alfred Pearce of Maryland, provided a 
solution for all the difficulties by proposing the present western 
boundary of Texas and an indemnity of ten million dollars which 
virtually cancelled the Texan debt. His solution formed one of 
the compromise measures of 1850. But though this crisis passed, 
the sentiments aroused in Texas and Southern political circles 
had a direct bearing upon the second great boundary crisis affect- 
ing Texas and the South. 

This second controversy took place almost simultaneously with 
the Texas-New Mexico dispute. Officially the contestants were the 
United States and Mexico, but behind the scenes expansionist 
politicians from Texas and the entire South exerted a strong influ- 
ence upon the outcome of the negotiations. They were vitally 
concerned because the land in dispute between the two countries 
contained the only practicable route for a southern transconti- 
nental railroad. Since only one such transcontinental railroad 
was projected, it seemed imperative to the southwestern men 
that the road be built through their territory. Particularly was 
this so because they were engaged in a bitter rivalry with eco- 
nomic factions in Missouri, Illinois, and Minnesota over the 
location of the road—with the wealth that resulted from the road 
being the stakes inherited by the winner. 

In addition, Texas had a particular reason for wanting the 
road to cross its territory; the proposed line of travel was such 
that it cut the many north-south rivers of Texas at the head of 
navigation forming the basis for an almost perfect transportation 
network. It would enable the Gulf ports to tap the interior cotton 
and cattle lands and exchange goods with New Orleans, Cuba, 
Panama, and other points of call in a Caribbean empire. From 
the year 1849 onward, officials in Texas had worked closely with 
army engineers and topographical engineers in an effort to secure 


1William C. Binkley, “The Question of Texan Jurisdiction in New Mexico under 
the United States, 1848-1850,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVI, 38n. 
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federal aid in the furtherance of this grandiose aim. The plan 
was echoed at every southern railroad convention. 

If the southwestern railroad represented both local and 
sectional aspirations, the whole question of the Mexican boun- 
dary and the railroad was also directly related to the national 
interest. For at that time, the southern route along the thirty- 
second parallel had been pronounced by the topographical engi- 
neers as the only practical route across the continent. Hence, it 
was the only way of supplying and defending not only the South- 
west, but the riches of California as well. 

Thus the Mexican boundary controversy had important mean- 
ing for the destiny of the North, the South, and the West; for 
Texas, the South as a section, and for the whole United States. 
To follow the twists and turns of the diplomatic maneuvers is to 
notice the ways in which a federal decision both influenced and 
was influenced by the “Manifest Destiny” of the factions involved. 

On February 2, 1848, Nicholas P. Trist put signature to his 
masterpiece, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and thus brought 
an end to the war with Mexico. The section of the treaty which 
described the boundary between the two republics was Article 
V. It had undergone the most extensive revisions as both coun- 
tries argued over the exact extent of the territory to be ceded by 
Mexico to the United States. With the transfer of such a vast 
domain, including California, New Mexico, and part of Texas, 
a difference in minutes of latitude might almost have seemed 
irrelevant, except that a number of localities of strategic impor- 
tance were located near the boundaries. The port of San Diego 
lay somewhere near the southern extreme of upper California, 
and it was important to the United States to insure that it would 
be north of the proposed border. An outlet to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia was also desirable in order to prevent a possible recurrence 
on the Colorado River of a deposit dispute of the kind that had 
occurred on the Mississippi. ““The town called Paso” must remain 
Mexican since it was the northern outpost of the state of Chi- 
huahua which would not consent to any treaty that ceded one 
foot of its soil. Finally, behind all the deliberations lay the desire 
on the part of the United States government to acquire, for 
purposes of a transcontinental railroad, the southwestern route 
that General Stephen W. Kearny’s topographical officer, Lieu- 
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tenant W. H. Emory, had reported existed somewhere along the 
Gila River. All of these objectives commanded Trist’s serious 
attention for upon their fulfillment depended the cessation of 
hostilities.’ 

Article V of the treaty as concluded declared that the boundary 
line should run from a point three leagues out in the Gulf of 
Mexico up the Rio Grande along its deepest channel to the point 
where the river struck the southern boundary of New Mexico. 
From this point it ran westerly along the whole southern bound- 
ary of New Mexico, “which runs north of the town called Paso” 
[present Juarez], to its western termination, and thence north- 
ward along the western line of New Mexico until it intersected 
the first branch of the Gila River, or to the point on the line 
nearest such branch, and then down it to the Gila, down the Gila 
to the Colorado, and then in a straight line to a point on the 
Pacific Ocean. The terminal point on the Pacific Ocean was to 
be one marine league south of the southernmost point of the port 
of San Diego as laid down in the 1782 map of Juan Pantoja, 
second sailing master of the Spanish fleet, published in 1802 in 
the atlas to the voyages of the schooners Sutil and Mexicana.’ 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico were those 
specified in J. Disturnell’s “Map of the United Mexican States, 
as organized and defined by various acts of the congress of said 
republic, and constructed according to the best authorities. Re- 
vised edition. Published at New York in 1847.” This map was 
known, at the time, to be inaccurate, but was nevertheless in- 
cluded as an arbitrary definition of the limits of New Mexico.‘ 
Even the two copies of the map attached to the treaties were not 
identical, the American copy being the seventh edition, and the 
Mexican copy the twelfth edition.’ All versions of Disturnell’s 


2William R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter- 
American Affairs, 1831-1860 (12 vols.; Washington, 1932-1939), III, 1044-1049. 

3Senate Executive Documents, 30th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 509), Document 
No. 52, PP- 43°45: 

4William H. Emory, “Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey,” House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 861), Docu- 
ment No. 135, p. 21; undated Trist draft of letter to New York Evening Post (MS., 
Nicholas P. Trist Papers, Library of Congress) , XXXIV, June 20, 1849-February 23, 
1853. 

SLaurence Martin, Disturnell’s Map (Washington, 1937), 353. 
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map were based upon a plagiarism in 1828 by White, Gallaher, 
and White, of ‘Tanner’s 1825 map of Mexico. The only changes 
made by Disturnell had been the incorporation of some new 
data in the northern areas,’ and though it was probably the best 
commercial map of the Southwest available, its errors were to 
provide a basis for an extensive diplomatic controversy over the 
position of the boundary line. 

In deriving the line, Trist had taken great pains to search 
for a proper set of cartographic authorities upon which to base 
his treaty projét. During the negotiations, Captain Robert E. 
Lee furnished Trist with a geographical memorandum of Mex- 
ican and other foreign versions of the country in question.* It 
included, among other things, a notation which quoted Moscaro 
on the latitude of El Paso del Norte, placing it at 32° g 0”, 
within eleven minutes of the position accorded it on Disturnell’s 
map.* Other authorities on this point were J. A. Escudero, 
Noticias Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuahua, which had El 
Paso at 32° 50, and Ojeada sobre Nuevo Mexico formada por el 
licenciado Antonio Barreiro ..., in which the town was at 
92° 40.1° All of these were known to be inaccurate, and Trist 
himself wrote a memorandum attached to the compilation which 
indicated his awareness of these errors. It read, “All these geo- 
graphical notes are replete with errors; for nothing is positively 
known and the only basis for them consists of ill-formed conjec- 
tures and worse information.”™ 

Some accurate information was supplied to Trist by Secretary 
of State James Buchanan. In the dispatch of July 19, 1847, he 
sent Emory’s recently determined latitude of San Diego.’? But 
since neither Emory nor J. W. Abert had gone to El Paso, and the 
Topographical Bureau had sent no officer with Alexander W. 


8Ibid., 343. 

7Carl I. Wheat, “Mapping the American West, 1540-1857,” Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, LXIV, 10gn. 

8Memorandum, January, 1848 (MS., Nicholas P. Trist Papers, Library of Con- 
gress), XXIX, January 28, 1848-February 13, 1848. 

Ibid. 


10] bid. 

11Jbid. 

12John Bassett Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan (12 vols.; Phila- 
delphia and London, 1908-1911), VIII, 369. 
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Doniphan’s column, an accurate latitude of that city was not 
available for Trist, and he was forced to depend upon his admit- 
tedly unreliable sources. For this reason, neither Trist nor the 
Mexicans knew exactly where to place the boundary with respect 
to latitude so that it would be certain to leave El Paso a Mexican 
town. Instead they compromised by introducing Disturnell’s map 
as an arbitrary guide to furnish a pictorial description of the loca- 
tion of the line, and the words, “which runs north of the town 
called Paso,” were inserted into the treaty further describing the 
southern boundary of New Mexico for the protection of the Mex- 
ican interests.* As it stood, then, in the treaty, the boundary was 
based upon: (1) an exact initial point on the Pacific, (2) an 
arbitrary line dividing upper and lower California from that 
initial point to the junction of the Gila and Colorado, (3) two 
rivers, the Gila and the Rio Grande, and (4) a notoriously 
erroneous map, plus a specific reference to the geographical point 
of El Paso. Quite obviously those appointed to run and mark the 
line would have an important role in determining just what these 
provisions, in fact, meant. 

Article V of the treaty also specified the appointment by each 
of the two governments of a commissioner and surveyor who were 
to meet at San Diego within one year of the date of ratification 
of the treaty, and “proceed to run and mark the said boundary 
in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte.’* 
It declared that, ‘‘the result agreed upon by them shall be deemed 
a part of this treaty, and shall have the same force as if it were 
inserted therein.”** Thus the relatively extensive powers of the 
commissioner and surveyor were incorporated into the treaty 
itself. The men chosen by the United States to execute this impor- 
tant commission would seemingly have to be men of wide ex- 
perience in diplomacy and in topographical and geodetic work, 
with the ability to organize and control a large party engaged 
in extensive operations in an unknown country, among hostile 
tribes, and in co-operation with a nation ever on the alert to 
salvage even a minor victory from its recent humiliating defeat. 


13Undated Trist draft of letter to New York Evening Post (MS., Nicholas P. 
Trist Papers, Library of Congress), XXXIV, June 20, 1849-February 23, 1853. 

14Senate Executive Documents, 30th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 509), Document 
No. 52, p. 44. 

15] bid, 
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The first American commission organized to survey the bound- 
ary line was headed by John B. Weller, an Ohio politician, and 
Andrew B. Gray, a Texas railroad enthusiast.*° They received 
their respective appointments as commissioner and surveyor on 
January 16, 1849, from the hand of President James K. Polk 
who made the choices despite vigorous opposition from the 
Whig party, designed to delay matters until March when Zachary 
Taylor would take office as President and dispenser of patronage." 
Either out of zeal for his duties, or from fear of recall by the in- 
coming Whigs, Weller moved rapidly to get his commission to 
San Diego and into the field marking the boundary. By February 
28 Weller sailed for Panama with the intention of meeting the 
Mexican commissioner on or before May 30, 1849, the date 
specified for the meeting in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
Though the rush of gold seekers across the Isthmus of Panama 
caused a long delay, the Weller commission was assembled at 
San Diego and ready to begin work before the Mexican commis- 
sioner, General Pedro Garcia-Condé, had even arrived. Finally, 
on July 3, Condé and his assistant, the surveyor, José Salazar 
Ylarregui, sailed into San Diego harbor on the frigate Caroline 
and, with a considerable flourish of ceremony, the serious nego- 
tiations for the running of the boundary began.** 

At the outset several serious diplomatic questions arose whose 
solution required a certain amount of geographical knowledge on 
the part of both delegations. The treaty specified that the initial 
point of the line on the Pacific should be located one marine 
league south of the southernmost point of the port of San Diego 
as described previously. But since there was no accepted standard 
length for a marine league, Surveyors Gray and Salazar had to 
compromise on an arbitrary length of 5,564.6 meters.*® In addi- 
tion, General Condé, with an eye on the port of San Diego, 


16Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1933), XIX, 628; the 
best indication of Gray’s interests can be seen in A. B. Gray, Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, Survey of a Route from the Southern Pacific Railroad on the Thirty-Second 
Parallel by A. B. Gray for the Texas Western Railroad Company (Cincinnati, 1856). 

17Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., 2nd Sess., XXIII, December 18, 1850, pp. 79-80. 

18José Salazar Ylarregui, Datos de los Trabajos Astronomicos y Topograficos 
Despuestos en Forma de Diario (Mexico City, 1850), 12. 

129A. B. Gray to John B. Weller, San Diego, October 4, 1849, in Thomas Ewing, 
“Report on the ... Boundary Commission,” Senate Executive Documents, 31st 
Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 558), Document No. 34, p. 30. 
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pointed out that Trist had offered an amount of coastline on the 
Pacific for a small portion of land along the left bank of the 
Colorado River below its junction with the Gila, and that in 
order to carry out the spirit of the treaty the two governments 
ought to leave the question for further negotiation. This implied 
that, as far as Mexico was concerned, the trade should be made.*° 
When it was made known to Weller that the Colorado River 
flowed northwest after leaving the Gila, and that by the present 
terms of the treaty the United States already possessed more than 
two leagues on the right and left banks, the commissioner refused 
to view Trist’s offer as still binding and insisted upon the con- 
fluence of the Gila and the Colorado as the terminal point on the 
eastern end of the California line.*! Compared with the later 
questions involving geographic diplomacy, these were minor 
skirmishes. The Weller experience was important, however, be- 
cause it was indicative of the type of complicated geographic 
problem that could arise in carrying out the treaty provisions. 
It also seemed to demonstrate a certain willingness on the part of 
General Condé to capitalize upon any advantage he might gain 
through his understanding of the local geography. 

From the time of Weller’s appointment, the Whigs had been 
intent upon securing his removal, and on June 20, 1849, even 
before he had met with the Mexican commissioner, the first 
move was made to oust him. On that date, Secretary of State 
John M. Clayton offered the appointment to John C. Frémont, 
and instructed him, in the event that he accepted the position, 
to inform Weller of his removal.*? Frémont, however, eventually 
declined the offer and failed to deliver to Weller the notice of 
his removal.?* Thus the commissioner and the commission re- 
mained in an indeterminate position with regard to their official 
status, which had the result of cutting off all further appropria- 

20“Report of the Secretary of the Interior ... in Relation to the Commission 
Appointed to Run and Mark the Boundary between the United States and Mexi- 


co,” Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 626), Docu- 
ment No. 119, p. 61. 


211bid. 
22Clayton to Frémont, Washington, June 28, 1849, in Thomas Ewing, “Report 
on the ... Boundary Commission,” Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., ist 


Sess. (Serial No. 558), Document No. 34, p. 10. 
23Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., 2nd Sess., XXIII, December 18, 1850, pp. 79-80. 
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tions. In spite of this, by the time Weller received an official 
notice of his demise from Secretary Thomas Ewing, most of the 
work on the boundary had been completed. Thanks to the energy 
of the commission’s chief topographical officer, Major W. H. 
Emory, and his ability to “borrow” supplies from the military 
commissaries to support the field parties, the line had been run, 
and only the markers needed to be placed.** In a letter smoulder- 
ing with anger, ex-Commissioner Weller pointed out to his old 
Ohio political rival, ‘Thomas Ewing, who had been made secre- 
tary of the interior, how “fortunate” it was for the country that 
he was not informed of his dismissal until the work was com- 
pleted, and how “unfortunate” it was for him since it had cost 
him dearly in his own funds and prevented him from engaging 
in more agreeable and profitable business. He was, moreover, 
deprived of all the credit of its accomplishment.?* The stormy 
political relations between Weller and the Whig administration 
had an important bearing on the later Bartlett-Condé boundary 
question by providing the occasion for its introduction into the 
debates on the floor of Congress. 

President Zachary Taylor’s choice for the new boundary com- 
missioner was John Russell Bartlett, a prominent bibliophile and 
amateur ethnologist from Providence, Rhode Island. The ap- 
pointment was made on May 14, 1850, and the earnest solicita- 
tions of Senator John B. Clarke of Rhode Island insured prompt 
confirmation by the Senate. Bartlett brought to the commission- 
er’s post a curious set of qualifications and a somewhat incon- 
gruous background for that of the chief officer of the field survey. 
He had no previous political experience, nor was he a surveyor. 
Since 1836 he had lived in New York where, in partnership with 
Charles Welford, he ran a bookstore located on the ground floor 
of the Astor Hotel. His bookstore specialized in foreign books and 
travel accounts which made it the center of a unique literary 
group that included Ephriam G. Squier, John Lloyd Stephens, 








24William H. Emory, “Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey,” House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 861), Docu- 
ment No. 135, pp. 5-6. 

25Weller to Ewing, San Francisco, California, March 1, 1850, in “Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior ... in relation to the Commission Appointed to Run and 
Mark the Boundary between the United States and Mexico,” Senate Executive 
Documents, 32nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 626), Document No. 119, pp. 74-76. 
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George Folsom, Dr. F. S. Hawks, Henry Schoolcraft, Albert 
Gallatin, and, on occasion, Edgar Allen Poe.?* These same men, 
with the exception of Poe, in 1842 formed the American Ethno- 
logical Society which soon became a focal point for anthropolog- 
ical studies in the United States. Of this group, both Stephens and 
Squier had been afforded an opportunity to make spectacular 
explorations of Central America by means of diplomatic appoint- 
ments tendered by the United States government.?? Another 
friend from Baltimore, Brantz Mayer, had served as United States 
Consul to Mexico in 1842, and his sojourn had also resulted in 
the successful travel book, Mexico As It Is and As It Was.** It 
was, perhaps, with these, his more famous friends, in mind that 
Bartlett sought the commissioner’s job. Undoubtedly, he en- 
visioned himself as an explorer of exotic and unknown regions 
rather than as a practical administrator engaged in a monotonous 
survey through barren and dangerous country. A passage in his 
autobiography confirms this observation. He wrote: 


Although my life and pursuits had always been of a sedentary 
character I always had a great desire for travel and particularly for 
exploring unknown regions. I had also ever felt a deep interest in 
the Indians and was glad of an opportunity to be thrown among the 
wild tribes of the interior. I saw, too, that there would be a wide 
field for new exploration, and that if the government would permit 
these, I would prefer the office of Commissioner to that of any 
other.?® 


Out of the avalanche of applications for positions on the newly 
formed commission, Bartlett formed a large and luxuriously 
equipped party which included a detachment of army topograph- 
ical engineers, a contingent of civilian surveyors, a force of fifty 
mechanics, a platoon of field scientists sponsored by all the learned 
societies, a collection of personal friends and relatives, and a small 
navy commanded by the volatile Lieutenant Isaac G. Strain. 


26John Russell Bartlett, Autobiography (MS., Bartlett Papers, John Carter 
Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island) , 32-33, 59. 

27] bid., 38-39; see also Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 488-489, 579-580. 

28Jerry E. Patterson, Introduction to Journal of Brantz Mayer (MS., Yale Col- 
lection of Western Americana, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University); see 
also Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 449. 

2°Bartlett, Autobiography (MS., Bartlett Papers, John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island) , 50-51. 
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This force made its way by ship to Indianola, and by caravan 
and rockaway carriage to El Paso, which Commissioner Bartlett 
and his advance guard reached in early November. There he 
awaited the arrival of the Mexican commissioner, General Condé. 
Despite Bartlett’s relatively prompt arrival at El Paso, his lot as 
a commissioner had not been without its difficulties. No amount 
of bookseller’s experience could have sufficed to tame the crew of 
unruly ruffians assembled under the banner of the American com- 
mission, and Bartlett proved to be indeed an indifferent adminis- 
trator. On the trip to El Paso at least three murders had been 
committed. Lieutenant Strain had fled back to Washington. 
Colonel John McClellan, the chief topographical officer, was 
bound before a court martial. The quartermaster had been caught 
in embezzlement, and George F. Bartlett, the commissioner's 
brother, was under an unseemly suspicion of attempted fraud. 
All of this administrative chaos, plus Bartlett’s later penchant 
for making extended sightseeing forays into Mexico, tended 
to reflect adversely upon his ability and integrity as a 
diplomat.” 

The first meeting between Commissioner Bartlett and General 
Condé took place on December 3, 1850, at El Paso.** In this and 
subsequent meetings they discussed the practical measures neces- 
sary for correctly arriving at a legal dividing line. Most pressing 
of all their problems was one involving the exact location of the 
southern boundary of New Mexico as laid down in Disturnell’s 
map of 1847. A comparison of astronomically determined geo- 
graphical points with Disturnell’s map indicated that it embodied 
two major errors: (1) the Rio Grande was laid down two degrees 
too far west, (2) the crucial landmark, El Paso, was placed 
nearly forty minutes of latitude (approximately thirty miles) 
too far north. The entire southwestern region suffered from this 
distortion. It was too far north and west with respect to the grid 


30For the various charges and countercharges by and against Bartlett see the 
following: Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 620), 
Document No. 60, pp. 52-54, and (Serial No. 626), Document No. 119, pp. 390, 
396, 497. 

31John Russell Bartlett, Personai Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Tex- 
as, New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, connected with the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Commission during the Years, 1850, ’51, and ’53 (2 
vols.; New York, 1854), I, 151. 
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pattern of longitude and latitude on the map. Both sides, Amer- 
ican and Mexican, nevertheless insisted on using the map as a 
definition of the southern boundary of New Mexico.** 

General Condé maintained that the line should be laid down 
with strict reference to its orientation vis-a-vis the lines of latitude 
and longitude on the map. In this case the boundary would begin 
at a point on the Rio Grande some thirty miles north of El Paso 
and continue westward for one degree of longitude thence north- 
ward to the first tributary of the Gila River. Such a line would 
give Mexico the potential riches of the Santa Rita del Cobre 
mines and the fertile Mesilla Valley.** 

Commissioner Bartlett assumed that such a line had not been 
Trist’s intention, but upon reference to the map he was forced 
to admit the strength of Condé’s position. He remembered, too, 
his instructions which were to maintain a conciliatory attitude 
towards Mexico, and thus he was prepared to be more than fair. 
There were, however, two slight discrepancies on the map which 
were irreconcilable with Condeé’s position: (1) the southern 
boundary of New Mexico was plainly indicated as extending 
westward not one but three degrees from the Rio Grande, and 
(2) the town of El Paso, by the scale on the map, was located only 
eight miles south of the line as laid down. Bartlett argued that 
Trist had surely meant the southern boundary of New Mexico 
to extend further than one degree westward, and he pointed to 
the map for support. After much discussion the two commis- 
sioners compromised. General Condé agreed that the boundary 
should run, as pictured on the map, three degrees west of the 
Rio Grande, regardless of the river’s true position. Bartlett, in 
turn, conceded that the initial point on the Rio Grande should 
be at 32° 22’ latitude, and not eight miles north of El Paso, which 
was really located further south at 31° 45.°* He thus freely inter- 
preted the clause in the treaty which specified that the boundary 
should run “north of the town called Paso” to mean any dis- 


32“Report of the Secretary of the Interior ... in relation to the Commission 
Appointed to Run and Mark the Boundary between the United States and Mex- 
ico,” Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 626), Docu- 
ment No. 119, pp. 146-148, 278. 

331 bid. 

34Ibid. See map which accompanies the report. See also, Bartlett, Personal Nar- 
rative, I, 201-203. 
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tance north of El Paso. The formal agreement was made and 
signed by the two commissioners and the Mexican surveyor, 
Salazar Ylarregui. In the absence of A. B. Gray who had not yet 
arrived on the scene, Lieutenant Whipple, the acting surveyor, 
signed the document, though he registered a protest with Bartlett 
against the northern location of the initial point.** By April 24, 
the observations had been made, and in a brief ceremony a 
great stone marker was placed at the Rio Grande at 32° 22° north 
latitude. Condé and Bartlett then ordered their surveyors into 
the field west of the Rio Grande.** Headquarters were established 
at the Santa Rita copper mine, where, surrounded by Apaches 
and Navajos who ran off the horses and mules and boldly pilfered 
the camp’s supplies, both commissioners somehow managed to 
keep parties at work on the survey.* 

On July 19, 1851, the official American surveyor, A. B. Gray, 
arrived at the copper mines from Texas where he had been con- 
valescing from a severe illness. One look at the Bartlett-Condé 
agreement convinced him that the United States had been duped. 
He stopped all surveying work on the line until a new confer- 
ence with Condé could be held which would set matters right.** 
Shortly before Gray arrived at the copper mines, Lieutenant 
Colonel James Duncan Graham of the topographical engineers 
had also arrived at El Paso ready to begin his work as “‘astron- 
omer and head of the scientific party” of the boundary commis- 
sion. He subsequently ordered Lieutenant Whipple to report to 
him at El Paso which, of course, insured the suspension of all 
American surveying activity west of the Rio Grande.*® Even 
before Colonel Graham left Washington he had unofficially pro- 
tested the Bartlett-Condé agreement for substantially the same 
reason that had prompted Gray to do so.*° 

The three scientific men of the commission, Gray, Graham, 


35Whipple to Bartlett, El Paso, December 12, 1850, Senate Executive Documents, 
32nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 626), Document No. 119, p. 247. 

s6Bartlett, Personal Narrative, I, 181. 

37Ibid., 346. 

838A, B. Gray, “Report and Map, relative to the Mexican Boundary,” Senate 
Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 752), Document No. 55, 
pp. 21-23. 

89Ibid., 32nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 626), Document No. 119, p. 114. 

40] bid. 
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and Whipple, were thus aligned in opposition to Bartlett’s inter- 
pretation of the treaty with respect to the location of the initial 
point on the Rio Grande. Their argument, like that of the Mex- 
icans, demanded a rigid adherence to the treaty map, but they 
emphasized different aspects of the map. They pointed to the 
fact that the treaty had made no reference to latitude and longi- 
tude, and, in fact, had made only one specific geographical refer- 
ence, that the line ran north of “the town called Paso.’ The 
boundary must, therefore, have been deliberately drawn eight 
miles north of the town rather than the town’s having been placed 
on the map after the line had been marked out.*! They insisted 
then that latitude and longitude should be discounted and the 
line placed on the earth in the same relation with the town of 
El Paso as it had on the map, namely, eight miles north of the 
town. This position posited an interesting dilemma in carto- 
graphic perception: were the lines of longitude and latitude the 
important determinants of the boundary, or was it the geograph- 
ical picture drawn on them, with its own logic of relationships, 
that was the most important referent? Article V of the treaty, 
aside from its ambiguous reference to “the town called Paso,” 
left the problem completely without a solution. 

What made the initial-point controversy so significant was the 
fact that both Gray and Graham believed that the area between 
31° 45’ north latitude and 32° 22’ north latitude contained the 
only practicable route for a railroad across the Southwest to the 
Pacific.*? The security of California and its fabulous riches de- 
manded more than a tortuous emigrant trail through the Rocky 
Mountains as a link with the rest of the country, but another 
year-round route free of ice and snow was unknown at the time. 
Indeed, to many expansionists, the loss of the southwestern trail 
to California endangered the whole grand design of continental 
destiny. 

The southwestern railroad route also had another importance. 
By Article XI of the treaty, the United States had assumed the 


41The best exposition of their arguments is in A. B. Gray, “Report and Map, 
relative to the Mexican Boundary,” Senate Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 2nd 
Sess. (Serial No. 752), Document No. 55, pp. 6-12. 

427bid., 27; see also J. D. Graham, “Report on ... Boundary Line,” Senate Exec- 
utive Documents, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 627), Document No. 121, p. 61. 
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responsibility for preventing Indian raids from Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona into the north Mexican states. It was con- 
sidered impossible to stop these raids without some means of rapid 
communication: between points along the southern border.* 
Meanwhile, Mexican claims for indemnification were reaching a 
serious proportion with no prospect of a decrease in sight. 

Surveyor Gray remained adamant in his refusal to sanction the 
Bartlett-Condé agreement, and his position caused the Whig ad- 
ministration no little distress. Secretary of the Interior A. H. H. 
Stuart, on October 3, 1851, officially ordered Gray to sign the 
agreement and authenticate the maps which portrayed the initial 
point.** But before Gray could refuse, he was removed from office 
by Stuart, and Major William H. Emory was appointed to fill the 
twin roles of surveyor and chief astronomer.** 

The dispute over the location of the boundary line was further 
complicated at the outset by a dispute between Lieutenant Colonel 
Graham and the civilian officials, Bartlett and Gray, over the 
extent of Graham’s authority.*® He considered his rank next to 
that of the commissioner and superior to that of Gray, since he 
was placed in charge of “the scientific party.’ Consequently, 
when the colonel arrived at El Paso, he brought with him Lieu- 
tenant Ambrose Burnside who was to act as quartermaster and 
assume command of the commissary, replacing George F. Bart- 
lett and James Myers. Thus the Corps of Topographical Engineers 
in the person of Lieutenant Colonel Graham attempted to take 
over virtually all of the scientific and administrative duties of 
the commission. 

Surveyor Gray objected to this attempted usurpation of his 
authority, as he had when Major Emory attempted a similar ex- 
ercise of command in the California end of the survey.7 Com- 

43W. H. Emory to Volney Howard, near El Paso, December 18, 1851 (contempo- 
rary copy in Yale Collection of Western Americana, Emory Papers, Sterling Me- 
morial Library, Yale University), folder VIII, October-December, 1851. 


44Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 626), Document 
No. 119, p. 118. 

45House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 861), Document 
No. 135, p. 10. 

*®Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 626), Document 
No. 119, PP. 457-459- 

47Whipple to Emory, Portsmouth, N. H., January 13, 1850 (MS., Yale Collection 
of Western Americana, Emory Papers, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University) , 
folder VI, January-December, 1850. 
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missioner Bartlett backed Gray in the matter and refused to allow 
Colonel Graham to attend any conferences that might be held 
with the Mexican commission on the grounds that only the 
commissioner and surveyor were designated as negotiators in the 
treaty.** Colonel Graham replied by ordering Lieutenant Burn- 
side to refuse supplies to Bartlett, which he did in a manner 
calculated to ruffle rather than to soothe injured feelings.*® The 
colonel also refused to perform any duty himself or to allow his 
subordinates to perform any until Bartlett acknowledged his 
authority.*° Inevitably Bartlett protested to Secretary Stuart who 
saw to the removal of Graham almost simultaneously with that 
of A. B. Gray, although for different reasons.*! In a sense, the 
petty quarrel between the arrogant Colonel Graham and the 
long-suffering surveyor, A. B. Gray, tended to obscure the more 
serious initial-point dispute. Ultimately, however, it created two 
powerful groups of adversaries for Bartlett and the Whigs—the 
Army and the western expansionist Democrats who had backed 
Gray. The entire Texas delegation, including Sam Houston, 
Thomas Rusk, and Volney Howard, demanded an explanation 
from Secretary of Interior Stuart,®? and soon they joined forces 
with the army political supporters and with Senator Weller from 
California in an all-out denunciation of the Whig boundary com- 
mission and the negotiations executed by it. 

In September, 1851, even before Gray received his dismissal, 
Secretary Stuart had appointed the topographical engineer, Major 
William H. Emory, chief astronomer and surveyor.** By Septem- 
ber 25 Major Emory had embarked from New Orleans for 
Indianola with a small corps of experts to add to those already 
present on the Rio Grande. Before he even reached the scene of 
activity, Emory received a special communique from Stuart or- 
dering him to authenticate the Bartlett-Condé agreement in his 


48Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 626), Document 
No. 119, pp. 211-212. 

497 bid., 225-227. 

50T bid. 

51[bid., 114. 

52Robert Russel, Improvement of Communication with the Pacific Coast as an 
Issue in American Politics, 1783-1864 (Cedar Rapids, 1948), 135. 


53House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 861), Document 
No. 135, Pp. 10. 
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new Capacity as official surveyor.** It was late in November when 
Emory arrived in E] Paso to find that the commissioner had dis- 
appeared somewhere in Mexico leaving behind a disbursing agent 
who had no money and no idea of the commissioner’s where- 
abouts.*> Emory described the situation thus: 


On my arrival here I found things more complicated than I had 
expected, a large party, half with Colonel Graham at this place and 
the other half with Mr. Bartlett, God knows where, the whole num- 
bering one hundred and upwards, no money, no credit, subdivided 
amongst themselves and the bitterest feeling between the different 
parties. Little or no work has been done, and yet the appropriation 
is all gone and that of next year anticipated.** 


It was a familiar situation for Emory, and he immediately set 
about organizing parties for field service, depending upon his 
friend, James Magoffin, for a loan of money, and upon the various 
military garrisons in Texas for supplies.*’ “I have taken a different 
course from Colonel Graham,” he wrote with a tinge of pride, 
“he stood still until he could get things fixed to his liking. I have 
taken the means at hand and pressed the work to the utmost, 
indeed beyond them, and intend when a stop takes place, to put 
the saddle on the right horse.”** 

In order to achieve maximum efficiency, Emory speedily dis- 
charged the incompetent employees and organized the remainder 
into several parties which would all work at different sections of 
the line simultaneously. Lieutenant Nathaniel Michler was sent 
with his party to Fort Duncan, near Eagle Pass, whence he was 
to run the line south to Laredo. Another assistant surveyed the 
country immediately south of El Paso, between San Ignacio and 
Presidio del Norte, while Lieutenant W. F. Smith, of the topo- 
graphical corps, established a temporary observatory at San 
Elizario and began making celestial observations to determine 


54A. H. H. Stuart to Emory, November 4, 1851 (MS., Yale Collection of Western 
Americana, Emory Papers, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University), folder 


VIII, October-December, 1851. 
55Emory to James A. Pearce, circa January 15, 1852, ibid., folder IX, January- 
February, 1852. 


56] bid. 
57Emory to James Magoffin, Frontrera, December 29, 1851, ibid., folder VIII, 


October-December, 1851. 
58Emory to Pearce, circa January 15, 1852, ibid., folder IX, January-February, 
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the exact longitude. Emory set up his own headquarters at Fron- 
trera, near El Paso, and endeavored to secure supplies for his 
men, make astronomical observations of his own, and discover 
the whereabouts of the missing commissioner.”® 

The diplomatic outlook was not promising. In mid-December 
Emory appraised the situation for an irate Texas congressman, 
concluding that there was little hope of persuading Condé to 
recede from the Bartlett-Condé agreement: 


It is a great source of glorification for him and after the attack 
made on him by Colonel Carrasco for yielding too much on the 
Pacific line he will sacrifice his commission and everything else before 
receding from what he considers the act of the Joint Commission.* 


A new treaty seemed the only possible way to rectify the sit- 
uation.** The series of reports which the Texas delegation re- 
ceived caused them to make a solemn protest to Secretary of 
Interior Stuart over Bartlett’s action, which promised to bring 
the fight onto the floors of Congress.** These political rumblings 
soon placed Emory in a delicate position. He was required by 
Secretary Stuart’s orders to authenticate the Bartlett-Condé agree- 
ment, but if he did so he closed the last loophole for reopening 
the boundary negotiations. This was true inasmuch as the Demo- 
crats maintained that the agreement was not binding without the 
surveyor’s signature, and they were rapidly rallying Congressional 
strength around this stand. For Emory to obey the Stuart order 
meant removal and disgrace for him, and it is no wonder that he 
lamented his connections with the boundary survey, adding that 
he had shared ‘the fate of everyone who throws a stone into a 
nest of rotten eggs,” and thus, had “become a little spattered by 
the explosion.” It was fortunate for Emory that his friends in 


59Emory to Magoffin, Frontrera, December 29, 1851, ibid., folder VIII, October- 
December, 1851; see also, Emory, “Report on the United States and Mexican 
Boundary Survey,” House Executive Documents, 34th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 
861), Document No. 135, p. 11. 

60Emory to Volney Howard, near El Paso, December 18, 1851 (contemporary 
copy in Yale Collection of Western Americana, Emory Papers, Sterling Memorial 
Library, Yale University), folder VIII, October-December, 1851. 
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62A. D. Bache to Emory, Washington, September 1, 1852, ibid., folder XII, July- 
September, 1852. 
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the capital kept him informed on the Congressional situation so 
that he was able to come about with the political wind. Thus, 
when he met the Mexican commissioner, Salazar, on August 26 
and 27, 1852, Emory was able to avoid the trap of confirming the 
initial-point agreement by signing the maps with the reservation 
that he was merely witnessing the previous agreement of the two 
commissioners.** Stuart’s order had been obeyed; the Mexican 
commissioner was satisfied. The Democrats still had their loop- 
hole, and Emory’s career was saved.** 

In June, 1852, while Bartlett was making his way through 
California and Emory was directing the surveys of the Upper 
Rio Grande, John B. Weller, at the time a newly-elected senator 
from California, arrived in Washington and began a debate in 
the Senate which led to a review of the whole boundary survey, 
and ultimately to the suspension of its activity. Weller considered 
himself a victim of political assassination, and he was primarily 
interested in vindicating his own reputation and gaining revenge 
on the Whigs. Both of these ends were achieved in a lengthy 
speech delivered by the senator on July 6 wherein he reviewed 
the history of the boundary survey to date, and called into ques- 
tion Bartlett’s present prosecution of the survey.*’ His personal 
assault provided a rallying point for other groups who were both 
opposed to the Whigs and interested in expansion. During the 
exchange between Weller and Senator Clarke, following the Calli- 
fornian’s speech, Rusk of Texas interjected a comment which 
shifted the focus away from Weller and onto the Bartlett-Condé 
agreement. He declared emphatically: 


I do not intend to vote another dollar to this boundary commis- 
sion—so far from it, I mean to resist the appropriation of any more 
money until we have some assurance that the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and not the negotiations between the commissioners is to 
settle the initial point of the line upon the Rio Grande.** 
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Senator Rusk spoke for a determined group of southwestern 
men from ‘Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi who were 
especially concerned over the possible loss of the southern railroad 
route to California. Since 1844 when Asa Whitney proposed his 
Pacific railroad plan, a complicated set of local and sectional eco- 
nomic rivalries had deadlocked the Congress over the question of 
a proper location for the transcontinental road. Numerous explo- 
rations by the Corps of Topographical Engineers, of which the 
most prominent had been the one conducted by Lieutenant 
Emory during the Mexican War, indicated that a route across 
Texas through El Paso and along the Gila River was the best 
for the national railroad.*® In public letters to the railroad con- 
ventions of 1849, held in Memphis and St. Louis, and again in 
1851 at New Orleans, Colonel J. J. Abert, chief of the topograph- 
ical corps, had wholeheartedly endorsed the southern route.” 
Thus, with the prospect of victory within their grasp, the south- 
western men were resolved not to countenance any diplomatic 
blunder which would lose them the right-of-way along the Gila 
River. Initially, they had accepted the Bartlett-Condé agreement 
as a fait accompli, and immediately proposed a new treaty to pur- 
chase the land needed for the right-of-way.” But after hearing 
Surveyor Gray’s arguments, the Rusk supporters saw a more effec- 
tive way to accomplish their purpose. They placed their support 
behind Gray, and called the Bartlett-Condé agreement null and 
void, since it did not bear the signature of the official American 
surveyor.” Major Emory was then forced to explain that he had 
done nothing to alter Gray’s refusal to authenticate the initial- 
point agreement by his witnessing of the official maps.’* 

Another group which joined in the assault on the Whigs was 
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the delegation from Virginia led by the strict constructionist, 
Senator James Y. Mason.* The Virginians claimed to be pri- 
marily interested in vindicating the aggrieved Colonel Graham, 
who was a distinguished citizen of that state.** In their stand they 
were joined by the defenders of Colonel McClellan and _ ulti- 
mately, though not immediately, by those who supported Major 
Emory, so that, viewed in one sense, the fight was between the 
Democrats and the Army technicians on one side, and the Whigs 
and their civilian commissioner on the other. Mason’s actions had 
a telling effect. As chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, he delivered a report on the boundary affairs which dis- 
agreed in every respect with Secretary of Interior Stuart’s evalua- 
tion of the situation.”* It concluded with resolutions which: 
(1) forbade the commissioners and surveyors to “alter, vary, or 
modify” the boundaries in the treaty, (2) declared the commis- 
sioner and surveyor to have equal and joint powers only, and 
(3) declared that the action of Commissioner Bartlett was a de- 
parture from the treaty."7 On August 27 Mason furnished the 
finishing stroke when he moved to attach a proviso to the crucial 
deficiency bill, which included an appropriation of $120,000 for 
finishing the survey. It specified: 


that no part of this appropriation shall be used or expended until 
it shall be made satisfactorily to appear te the President of the 
United States that the southern boundary of New Mexico is not 
established by the Commissioner and Surveyor of the United States 
further north of the town called Paso than the same is laid down 
on Disturnell’s map which is attached to the treaty.7® 


This provision meant the virtual cessation of all activities in 


the field. 
While the Democrats had patriotic and economic reasons for 


attacking the Bartlett-Condé agreement, it is clear from the lan- 
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guage of their speeches that they were not unmindful of its value 
as a campaign issue for the coming elections three months hence.” 

The Whigs were on the defensive. President Millard Fillmore’s 
message to the second session of the Thirty-second Congress and 
Secretary Stuart's rebuttal attached to the same message were 
weak replies. Fillmore lamented the inevitable cessation of field 
activities, while Stuart merely denied Gray’s right to protest the 
Bartlett-Condé agreement. Fillmore refused, however, to consider 
the real point at issue, which was whether or not the Bartlett- 
Condé agreement correctly fulfilled the provisions of the treaty.*’ 
The Whigs were thus easily labeled the party of the great land 
giveaway, and, much worse for their time, an obstacle in the path 
of Manifest Destiny. 

In all the heat of conflict no one thought to turn to the obvious 
source to find what the treaty-makers had meant when they com- 
posed Article V. Nicholas P. ‘Trist, the actual negotiator, was, at 
the time, a resident lawyer in Washington, D. C., but apparently 
no one consulted him. It was not until after Governor William 
Carr Lane’s bold proclamation of American jurisdiction over the 
disputed Mesilla Valley that ‘Trist was moved to speak out. Among 
his personal papers is the draft of an interminable letter to the 
New York Evening Post in which he emphatically scorned the 
idea that there was any boundary question at all.** He termed 
the “pretended” boundary dispute merely a vote-getting device 
for the Democratic party, and then launched into a tirade on how 
it had betrayed American principles and Jeffersonian ideals. He 
also managed to explain the basis upon which the boundary line 
and the map ought to be interpreted: 


What was this map? [he asked] and what is it now? Let all geog- 
raphers answer. Let the little boys and girls of the geography classes 
in the ward schools of this city answer: for not one of them who has 
become accurately and distinctively possessed of the fundamental 
notions of the science will be at a loss for the reply. ... in a word 
it is to be regarded as a large sheet of blank paper with scales of 
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latitude and longitude engraved upon its edges and having that line 
[the southern boundary of New Mexico] traced upon it; that one 
line and NOTHING ELSE. Its eastern extremity rests on a river bank, 
namely that of the Rio Grande.*? 


He continued warmly: 


in order to the marking out upon the ground, the limits which 
shall geographically correspond to the representations made of them 
in the map, what then is to be done consists in going upon the 
right bank of the Rio Grande and there finding the point of begin- 
ning, “laid down on the map,” that is, the spot whose latitude is 32° 
on 60"* 

Thus, according to Trist, Commissioner Bartlett’s interpreta- 
tion of the treaty had been the correct one. The words “north of 
the town called Paso” were dismissed as having been inserted to 
insure the “good faith” of the United States to Mexico.** Only 
the uncertainty of the length of the boundary west of the river 
was left unresolved, for if it depended upon the coordinate posi- 
tions, then the three degrees length as drawn by Trist was impos- 
sible. Trist, himself, appears confused on that point, but for Gov- 
ernor Lane, the Army, and the Democrat-Expansionists he had 
a curiously emphatic message: 


A war began for the Mesilla Valley might last an age until at 
length our eagle, our most democratic and truly Christian eagle, 
perching herself upon the southernmost cliff of Cape Horn, should 
begin to weep after the fashion that eagles are used to weep, at there 
being nothing more left to civilize.*® 


With the aid of the Trist letter it is possible to resolve the 
dilemma of Disturnell’s map and thus determine the exact mean- 
ing of Article V of the treaty. In order to avoid merely specifying 
a line of latitude, Trist and his Mexican counterparts drew a line 
on Disturnell’s map where they had agreed the boundary should 
run, and apparently recognizing that the map was incorrect, they 
guaranteed that the line would run “north of the town called 
Paso.” Whig Commissioner Bartlett had thus correctly inter- 
preted Trist’s meaning with respect to the initial point, and his 
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compromise with General Condé over the length of the southern 
boundary of New Mexico provided an intelligent answer to the 
question Trist had left unresolved. But though this evidence 
vindicates Bartlett, it did not necessarily condemn the expan- 
sionists. 

Conceivably, it was possible to assert that Trist, himself, had 
erred in making the treaty, and that he had not secured all the 
territory to which the United States was legitimately entitled. It 
is clear that when the scientific parties arrived in the field they 
saw, as Trist had not, that the traditional boundary of New Mexico 
was, in fact, “A line touching the northern limit of the town of 
Paso del Norte, ‘with the jurisdiction it had always possessed.’ ’’** 
That jurisdiction, as Gray pointed out, “extended to El Paso del 
Norte, the point at which the Rio Grande breaks through the 
mountains, a natural frontier about eight miles above the central 
part of ‘the town called Paso.’ ’’** This argument, actually directed 
at Bartlett by Gray in his report to Congress, was a powerful one.** 
It rested upon the authority of trained scientific observers, upon 
the reputations of celebrated soldier-engineers who had every 
reason to be objective. Nevertheless, they were all in the wrong. 
The disputed Mesilla Valley had been colonized by Mexican set- 
tlers from Chihuahua, and the land had been granted under 
authority from Chihuahua. One of the Mexican officials involved 
in making the grant testified in 1873, that: 


the lands embraced in the limits of this grant to the colony known 
as the civil colony of Mesilla are situate in the present limits of the 
county of Dofia Ana. ... At the time this grant was made the 
grantees immediately entered into possession of same without moles- 
tation and have continued in possession ever since. ... My acts as 
commissioner aforesaid were approved by the general government of 
the Republic of Mexico; also by the officials of the State of Chi- 
huahua, and have been recognized as legal and binding by everyone.*® 


Moreover, anyone wishing to familiarize himself with the New 
Mexico of that time should have had recourse to Josiah Gregg’s 
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classic description in his Commerce of the Prairies. Had he done 
so, he would have seen that the unusually conscientious observer, 
Gregg, had placed the southern boundary of New Mexico “not 
far north of Robledo,” which was south of the Jornado del 
Muerto sixty-eight miles north of El Paso.*’ It is hard to believe 
that the topographical engineers, Emory, Graham, and Whipple, 
had not been aware of Gregg’s allusion to that traditional bound- 
ary. This significant omission can, perhaps, be seen as part of a 
larger pattern of evidence which indicates the part played by the 
topographical engineers in attempting to secure the railroad route 
for the United States. On April 2, 1849, Emory had written to 
Secretary of State Buchanan proposing that the survey of the 
boundary line be made from east to west rather than vice versa 
because it would then strike a tributary of the Gila River far 
enough south to secure the railroad route. He also added that if 
the commissioners negotiated a line at the thirty-second parallel 
of latitude, the desired route would also be secured.*! Later, he 
admitted that he had written the letter “in the hope that the 
United States Commissioner might succeed in torturing the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo to embrace a practicable [railroad | 
route.”®? Thus is indicated that Emory, at least, was willing to 
use questionable methods in obtaining the desired national ends. 
Still later, when he despaired of securing the route, he advocated 
taking it by force.®* It is difficult to say just how closely he was 
working with the Texan expansionists because his views on the 
proper location for the route were extremely vacillating and often 
inconsistent with those of the expansionists. In his 1846 recon- 
naissance, he had explored the Gila River and declared a route 
to exist in its vicinity.** This had resulted in Trist’s securing a 
provision in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo for the laying out 
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of a railroad route within one league on either side of the Gila.*° 
Later Emory saw the thirty-second parallel as a boundary which 
would secure the route for the United States. Yet when A. B. Gray 
insisted on a boundary south of that line, a boundary which the 
expansionists earnestly desired, Emory declared that it was still 
not far enough south to secure the route."* This stand placed him 
decidedly out of favor with the Rusk faction, and when Emory 
saw the Bartlett-Condé agreement as a fait accompli, he, like 
Bartlett, was definitely an obstacle in the way of expansion. While 
it is possible, therefore, to conclude that Emory and the topo- 
graphical corps favored the thirty-second parallel route and were 
ready to “torture the treaty” to secure it, it is not at all certain 
that they adopted this stand on behalf of sectional rather than 
national interests. 

In the actual course of events, Trist’s explanation of the proper 
boundary line went unheeded. The expansionists succeeded in 
making the Whigs appear as a party of anti-expansionists and 
blunderers, and won the November election of 1852 handily. 
Mason’s proviso was confirmed, and on December 22, 1852, the 
boundary commission was disbanded.” Bartlett and Emory left 
for Washington where they arrived by February 1, 1853.°° In the 
meantime, Senator Mason had agreed to break the boundary dead- 
lock by pushing through Congress a revision of his proviso which 
permitted the survey of the Rio Grande below the disputed area 
to be concluded.*® Early in May, 1853, a new commission, headed 
by General Robert Blair Campbell of Alabama, took the field to 
finish the survey of the river from Laredo to the Gulf. Major 
Emory was again the chief astronomer and surveyor, and for all 
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practical purposes it was he who directed the entire survey.” 
Campbell made the journey to the Rio Grande, but he merely 
supplied authority to Emory’s initiative. By September, 1853, the 
river survey was virtually concluded, and Major Emory, after 
leaving the usual skeleton crew to place the boundary markers, 
sailed for Washington. The matter of the initial-point, however, 
remained in abeyance, with neither field party pushing the issue.*” 

The Gadsden treaty of December go, 1853, finally provided a 
solution to the problems arising out of the previous treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. The Gadsden pact resolved the initial-point 
controversy by the purchase of enough territory for a railroad 
route, and it also caused the abrogation of Article XI of the pre- 
vious treaty which made the United States responsible for the 
Indian raids into Mexico. Though the purchase raised consider- 
able opposition,’*? the way for its eventual acceptance was un- 
doubtedly prepared by the long and painful boundary dispute 
and the possibility of war over the Mesilla Valley suggested by 
the actions of Governor Lane. For, if Lane’s direct measures had 
made peaceful purchase more acceptable than war, the existence 
of a scapegoat in the person of the Whig appointee, Bartlett, made 
the whole purchase seem merely an effort to rectify an unfor- 
tunate mistake by the opposition party. It provided the only 
excuse necessary for securing that one last slice of land needed 
to make the expansionists’ dreams come true. 
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LARRY JAY GAGE 


HE FIRST NEWSPAPER to be established in Austin was the 

Austin City Gazette in 1839, published by Samuel Whit- 
ing and edited by George K. Teulon.’ Neither the city 

of Austin nor the Gazette was successful as trouble mounted south- 
ward. In 1842, because of the threatened Mexican invasion of 
Texas, the capitol was moved to Houston, and the Gazette was 


forced to cease publication with the dwindling of the Austin 


opulation. 
od I. THE GAZETTE 


Volume I, Number 1, of the Texas State Gazette appeared on 
Saturday, August 25, 1849, published by William H. Cushney 
and edited by Robert C. Matthewson. The paper had eight pages, 
each with three wide columns, and the pages of each issue were 
numbered consecutively. The editor in the first issue stated that 
the Gazette “in politics, will be thoroughly democratic.”? The 
paper took over the old office of the defunct Texas Democrat, of 
which Cushney had been co-publisher. Matthewson, an attorney 
and counselor at law, had practiced in Fannin and Lamar coun- 
ties. He concluded his association with the Gazette with the Jan- 
uary 12, 1850, issue because, as he stated in his valedictory, ‘““The 
views of the publisher and his own do not happen to coincide.’ 

Cushney continued as editor and publisher for the remainder 
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of 1850. Receiving the Jackson Mississippian in exchange, Cushney 
said the Mississippian was an “ably conducted and influential 
democratic journal.”* John Marshall was co-editor of the Missis- 
sippian at that time. 

With the January 4, 1851, issue of the Gazette, Cushney and 
Joseph W. Hampton became co-publishers, with H. P. Brewster 
as editor and Hampton as associate editor. The eight-page format 
continued, except for smaller issues now and then because of 
paper shortages. In September, 1851, a reading room, containing 
the Gazette’s exchanges, was completed in the front office of the 
Gazette building. 

Subscriptions to the Gazette began to increase rapidly in 1852, 
with 120 new subscriptions noted in one week in October. The 
October 2, 1852, Gazette was the last issue under the Cushney, 
Hampton, and Brewster partnership. With the October g issue, 
George W. Crawford, of the Washington (Texas) Lone Star, and 
Hampton were listed as editors and publishers. Cushney died at 
Independence on October 24, 1852. Born in New York in 1819, 
he had been a printer and newspaperman since his early youth, 
having come to Texas in 1840.* 

The June 25, 1853, issue of the Gazette was the last one in 
which Crawford was listed as editor. William R. Scurry joined the 
staff as co-editor with the November 15, 1853, issue. He pressed 
for an editorial convention in 1854 to standardize prices of adver- 
tising and subscriptions, but the meeting never materialized. 

Hampton sold his interest in the Gazette in 1854 to John Mar- 
shall, formerly associated with the Southern Reformer and the 
Mississippian at Jackson, Mississippi. In his valedictory, Hampton 
said: 

Major Scurry is known to be an able, fluent and popular writer, 
and General Marshall, as editor of the leading democratic paper in 


the State of Mississippi, has established a reputation for ability, 
discretion and sound democracy co-extensive with the Union.* 


Marshall did not actually assume editorship of the Gazette until 
about July 4, 1854, and Hampton continued at the helm until 
Marshall arrived. 
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W. R. Scurry concluded his editorship of the Gazette with the 
August 19, 1854, issue because of ill health and a “very advan- 
tageous offer” for his interest in the paper. Williamson S$. Oldham, 
a lawyer and former judge of the Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
took over as junior editor with the same issue. In his salutatory he 
stated that since the profits arising from the publication of a news- 
paper were limited, he would continue his law practice.? The ex- 
changes were lavish in praise of Oldham when his name appeared 
on the Gazette masthead. The Houston Telegraph called him “one 
of the ablest lawyers in the state.”” The Galveston News said of 
Oldham, “a more high-toned gentleman, a more independent 
thinker and actor, or a more chaste and vigorous writer, could 
hardly have been found in the State.”* Marshall was praised by 
both Texan and out-of-state papers. The Southern Argus (Hous- 
ton, Mississippi) said that Marshall had long been connected 
with the editorial chairs in Mississippi and Louisiana and that 
“few men ever connected with the press built up a more enviable 
reputation.’”® 

The September 16, 1855, issue saw the birth of the “new” 
Gazette. The old eight-page format was abandoned, and the 
Gazette was changed to a large, eight-column, four-page news- 
paper printed in small type. 

With the August 15, 1857, issue, W. A. Bush, former corre- 
spondent of the Nashville Union, joined the editorial staff of 
the Gazette. Oldham gave his valedictory in the August 22, 1857, 
issue, and Marshall was sole editor after August. He employed 
substitute editors to take charge while he was absent, and Captain 
John S. Ford edited the Gazette from February through Decem- 
ber, 1858, while Marshall was absent in Mississippi. 


John Marshall 


John Marshall fought for his beliefs in states’ rights and the 
Southern democracy with strong words, and later offered his 
services and his life for the “Lost Cause.” One contemporary 
newspaper said of Marshall: 
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[He is] an able and experienced writer—none more so, we believe, 
in the South. Indeed, we consider him one of the best journalists of 
the day, possessing in an eminent degree, the highest requisites for 
that station—indefatigable industry, a sound, discriminatory judg- 
ment aided by varied and extensive reading, and impelled by ardent 
enthusiasm.° 

Born about 1826 in Charlotte County, Virginia, Marshall 
became editor of the Southern Reformer, Jackson, Mississippi, 
about 1846. He worked several years in the Treasury Department, 
probably between 1846 and 1849, and about June, 1849, he be- 
came co-editor of the Mississippian with G. R. Fall. He was still 
co-editor with the December 20, 1850, issue; the title of the paper 
became the Mississippian and State Gazette in 1851, however, 
and Marshall’s name was not on the masthead of the January 
17, 1851, issue. 

In 1850 Marshall married Anna P. Newman of Jefferson 
County, Mississippi. They had three children, two of whom sur- 
vived. Clara, their daughter, later married W. S. Oldham, son of 
Marshall’s associate of the Gazette, Williamson S$. Oldham."* 

The Mississippian carried almost two full columns of praise 
for Marshall when he became co-editor of that paper. The quotes 
were from Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi newspapers. The 
Louisville (Kentucky) Democrat called him “one of the ablest 
political writers in the Southwest.” A Vicksburg paper said he 
was “one of the most talented and industrious editors ever con- 
nected with the press in this State.” 

In May, 1854, Marshall purchased Hampton’s interest in the 
Gazette. Editorial correspondence dated from New Orleans on 
June 28, 1854, indicates that he was on his way to Austin at 
that time. 

Marshall was a Latin scholar and could read and write Spanish. 
He obtained a license to practice law after arriving in Austin. 
His son-in-law, Oldham, remembered him as “rather an under- 
sized man, about five feet seven inches high, spare made, fair 
complexion, aquiline features and an eye like an eagle’s. He 
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dressed always in black.”?* Oldham added, ‘“‘His mind was a vast 
magazine admirably arranged. Everything was in its place.’ 
Marshall’s rival, A. B. Norton, editor of Austin’s pro-Houston 
Southern Intelligencer, was eternally antagonistic. Marshall and 
Norton arranged a duel at Tallequah, Indian ‘Territory, but 
Norton was arrested in Bonham to prevent the meeting. 

In 1857 Marshall became president of the Texas State Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, and in 1858 he became chairman of 
the Democratic State Convention, a position he held until he 
left for the war in 1861. In November, 1860, after the Presiden- 
tial election had been decided and the nation was torn with 
indecision over secession or submission, Marshall had to leave 
for Jefferson County, Mississippi, to be with his wife, who was 
seriously ill. His wife’s illness did not allow his returning to 
Texas for the political fight for secession in December and Jan- 
uary. He wrote editorial correspondence regularly to the Gazette, 
which was edited in his absence by William Byrd. Marshall re- 
turned to Austin on April 13, 1861. In May he journeyed to 
Richmond, Virginia, to obtain authorization for twenty Texas 
infantry companies for service in Virginia. He returned to Austin 
about July 1, 1861, remained a month, and then left again on 
August 6. The Gazette stated that he left to procure paper and 
supplies for the winter, but if so, he went to Virginia to get them.’* 

Marshall reached Richmond about September 7 and helped 
Colonel Louis T. Wigfall select a favorable site for the camp of 
the Texas volunteers, who began arriving in Richmond on Sep- 
tember 12. On September 14, Marshall was with the Texas 
volunteers at Camp Texas, about three miles from Richmond. 
After the Texas Brigade was organized, Marshall was named 
lieutenant colonel of the 4th Texas Regiment of the brigade, 
but there were complaints: 


Colonel Marshall was esteemed a brave man, and admired as an 
eminent civilian, an able editor and a good democrat, a friend of 
Secession, and devoted to the cause of the South. But it was not 
deemed that he came up to the standard as a military man and his 
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selection over the heads of others who were qualified, was looked 
upon as savoring too much of a spirit of political favoritism.'® 


The attitude toward Marshall changed as the men grew to 
know him better: 


Colonel Marshall was a literary man of liberal views and fine 
attainments, an excellent writer, and a close, logical reasoner, of 
quick perception and excellent forecast. . The regiment soon 
learned to appreciate his value, for, possessing high business quali- 
fications, and being a warm personal friend of the President, they 
found that through him they would be able to procure all the neces- 
saries and comforts for the campaign."* 

Marshall continued his editorial correspondence to the Gazette, 
although he never got to see a copy after he reached Virginia. 


He wrote on September 29, 1861: 


I am a spectator here, and I do entreat our patriotic women to 
think of our sons in this distant land. ... Send them newspapers. 
The Gazette is eagerly sought after, and yet I have not been able to 
put my hand on a single copy."* 

The correspondence was written from Camp McLeod, near 
Dumfries, Virginia. The countryside there was in a poor economic 
state, and, Marshall wrote, ‘Well, at least we are certainly not 
fighting for these worn out towns and bleak barren hills.’’’® 

Marshall was promoted to full colonel on March 3, 1862, when 
Colonel John Bell Hood was promoted to commander of the 
brigade. The first major engagement for the brigade, assigned 
to the Army of the Potomac, was in the Seven Days’ Battles 
around Richmond, June 25-July 1, 1862. Colonel Marshall fell, 
pierced by a Minié ball, as he was wheeling to lead a charge at 
Gaines Farm on June 27, 1862. He was buried in the Confed- 
erate Cemetery in Richmond.*” He had lived up to E. H. 
Cushing’s praise in the Houston Telegraph when he said, “Col. 
Marshall is a brave and gallant gentleman, and will be in the 
fore front of the battle when there is any fighting to be done.’ 


16Nicholas A. Davis, The Campaign from Texas to Maryland (Houston, 1863) , 
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Marshall selected substitute editors with the policy of the 
Gazette in mind. William Byrd, a graduate of Virginia Military 
School, Lexington, Virginia, edited the paper from November, 
1860, until Marshall returned on April 13, 1861. An Austin 
lawyer, he became adjutant general of Texas when that de- 
partment was organized in 1861. George W. White edited the 
Gazette from May 25, 1861, through June 29, 1861, while Mar- 
shall was absent in Virginia. White also had a law office on Con- 
gress Avenue. Dr. I. R. Worrall, a land agent in Austin, became 
editor of the Gazette with the August 10, 1861, issue. The mast- 
head continued to carry Marshall’s name, but Worrall was the 
force that kept the Gazette going until Marshall's estate was 
settled in June, 1863, when David Richardson, formerly of the 
Galveston News, became editor and publisher. 

The Newspaper 

During 1860 and most of 1861, the Gazette, published every 
Saturday, had four large, eight-column pages. The nameplate 
was an Old English “State Gazette,” with a picture of the state 
capitol between the two words. Page 1 usually included about 
three columns of advertisements, including the small ads of 
doctors and lawyers of Austin and of other cities in Texas. The 
remainder of the page was filled with closely printed matter, 
usually considerably older than news on the inside pages. Page 2 
had little advertising. The masthead was in the upper left corner, 
and editorials usually filled the first two columns. Pages 3 and 
4 were devoted primarily to advertising. Thomas H. Kent was 
business manager of the Gazette in 1860 and 1861, and he often 
traveled around the state to collect for or sell subscriptions to 
the Gazette. 

The last supply of newsprint ordered from A. J. Van Winkle 
in New York was not permitted to leave the port.** The Gazette 
succeeded in getting a small supply of paper from New Orleans 
and Galveston, but the July 6, 1861, number was the last large, 
eight-column issue. The small size beginning July 13 was called 
“Our War Size,” and the editor promised a larger paper when 
the blockade should be lifted on Texas ports. The “war size” had 
four pages of five columns each, about fourteen inches deep. The 
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Gazette’s foreman, William R. Black, “caught the war fever” in 
August and joined ‘Terry’s ‘Texas Rangers. 


II. ELECTION AND SECESSION 


Throughout the spring of 1860, Marshall filled the editorial 
columns of the Texas State Gazette with logical, well-written ar- 
ticles on the advantages of Negro slavery. He waged a bitter 
battle of words against “Helperism” and abolition. 

An article from the New York Tribune appeared in June, 
1860, in the Gazette. It was dated Buchanan, ‘Texas, April 25, 
1860, and told of a young peddler in that town who was caught 
with several copies of Hinton Rowan Helper’s The Impending 
Crisis of the South. According to the letter, the peddler was 
suspended from a tree, and a wagon covered with tar was driven 
under him and set fire. The Gazette ran the article with no 
editorial comment.** Another article carried a local item about 
a man in Austin who had been insulted by a Negro. The editor 
commented, ‘It may be likely that this fellow has been tampered 
with by abolition emissaries in Austin.”** 

The Gazette announced its choice for President and Vice- 
President of the United States in the July 24, 1860, issue. Being 
a staunch Southern Democratic paper, the Gazette recommended 
John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky for President and Joseph Lane 
of Oregon for Vice-President. The Gazette ballot continued in 
the upper left corner of the second page until the November 
election. 

The Gazette in an apparent effort to appear less dictatorial 
stated in an editorial, “It is the right of the American citizen to 
vote freely for whom he pleases, and it ought to be the pride of 
our public press to guard this right, and to fight alone for 
principle.”’* 

On Saturday, July 28, there was an impressive barbecue and 
political rally at Seider’s Springs near Austin, with ‘food for man 
and beast.” That night there were political speeches on Congress 
Avenue near the capitol. Dr. J. H. Lightfoot, Austin physician 
and superintendent of the Blind Asylum, was chairman of the 
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day’s activities, and W. S. Oldham was one of the speakers. He 
replied to A. J. Hamilton’s speech of the Thursday previous. 

Stories of “incendiarism” were becoming frequent. On July 
28 the Gazette told of the fire that destroyed most of Dallas. 
It also told of a plot’s having been uncovered that included burn- 
ing and pillaging to make the country helpless so that the slaves 
could revolt in Northern Texas. In the same issue appeared a story 
of “‘incendiarism” closer to home; George Glasscock’s steam mill 
near Austin burned the Thursday night before, resulting in a 
loss of approximately $30,000 in machinery. The owner felt that 
the fire was the result of an incendiary. Further down the column 
was a short report on a fire at Henderson.” 

Sam Houston stated, “The accounts of incendiarism in this 
State have been created or published for political effect.’ Mar- 
shall retaliated by stating that he printed only what he heard.’ 
A. B. Norton of the Southern Intelligencer stated, “The tele- 
graphic report of an abolition conspiracy in Northern Texas, is 
viewed here by Southern men as a humbug gotten up for polit- 
ical effect.” Said Marshall, ‘““We have no words to waste upon such 
folly as this; the virulence of partisan hate can go no further.” 
On another page, Marshall ran a full column ridiculing the 
Intelligencer’s claim that the incendiary reports were politically 
inspired. He described the vigilance committees and night watches 
organized throughout ‘Texas to preserve order. 

Marshall had not always been for secession; before the election 
of 1860 he had stated, “The cry of disunion ... has descended 
from generation to generation, until in due course of succession, 
it has reached the present day and now we hear it repeated with 
silly clamor by a few obscure politicians in Texas.’’*® He did be- 
lieve in the right of secession, and in October he said, ‘““This con- 
federacy is a Union of equal States, and no State can assume to 
force another State either to remain in the Union or to with- 
draw from it.’ 
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The Election of 1860 


The State Gazette closely watched Democratic activity in Texas 
and printed letters it received from towns throughout Texas 
concerning progress of the party. A September issue said, ‘Every 
mail brings us the information of some opposition paper which 
has sacrificed old prejudices to the good of the country and hoisted 
the flag of Breckinridge and Lane.”* The Breckinridge and Lane 
Club, organized on September 10, 1860, was becoming quite 
strong in Austin and in Texas. Democratic meetings were held 
each Monday night at 7 p.m. above Darden and Maynard’s Store 
on Congress Avenue. Alexander Green addressed the club on 
October 8, and George W. White spoke on October 15. The 
Travis Union Club was also organized in September and sup- 
ported the Constitutional Union party nominee for President, 
John Bell of Tennessee. 

In a letter dated October 16, 1860, Marshall declined, because 
of the illness of his wife, an invitation to address the Breckinridge 
and Lane Club of Walker County at Huntsville as chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. The political rally and barbecue 
were scheduled for November 3. In his letter of regrets, he gave 
his views in sharp and meaningful words: 


The election of Breckinridge and Lane will at least prolong peace 
and the continuation of the Union. ... I will not speak of Mr. Bell 
further than to say that in most of his action on Southern questions, 
he and Houston of Texas put their names on record in the United 
States Senate, isolated and alone as Southern men, with the Black 
Republican party. ... The election of a Black Republican president 
by the North, in view of the incendiary platform and the sentiments 
of that party expressed by its leaders, is only the definite recognition 
by the North of the war waged against the South.*? 


By November Marshall’s hopes for a Democratic victory were 
overshadowed by the power of the Republican party and the dis- 
union of the Democrats. He said: 


The election of Lincoln is possible, if not probable. ... The des- 
tinies of nations, the integrity of the Constitution, the preservation 
of the Union, and the greatest interests of the Southern States, are 
involved in its issue. ... Shall the day arrive when Southern birth 
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—no longer an honorable inheritance—will become a token of 
inferiority and a brand of reproach?** 


The “treasonable doctrines” of the Black Republican party were 
illustrated in a series of articles beginning in October and con- 
tinuing through December, entitled “The Crisis.”” The October 
27 installment said, “Texas will strike the moment that a Black 
Republican is elected.’’* 

Texas did go Democratic, but the nation did not. Lincoln won 
and Douglas was second. The Gazette said, ‘““TExas has vindicated 
her self-respect—her liberty—her equality—her sovereignty!!! She 
has planted her heel upon the principle of submission!!!! Hurrah! 
For the Freemen of Texas!!!!’’** When the national returns be- 
came public, the Gazette began freely to air secession: ‘“Every 
citizen has a perfect right to advocate secession, either in the 
public or by unfurling a flag.’’** 


States’ Rights 


The Gazette did not back down on its stand on slavery. In 
November an article stated, “The institution of slavery is emi- 
nently conservative, and tends to create a perfect equality among 
white citizens, and to excite the sentiments of pride and honor 
among all classes, for in the Slave States all menial labor is per- 
formed by an inferior race.”** The Gazette boldly declared its 
beliefs on slavery and secession: 


The South can submit neither in safety or honor. But every South- 
ern State should avail itself of its sovereign right to secede from a 
Union fraught with so much ruin and dishonor to slave States. ... 
Our citizens should respectfully petition Governor Houston to call 
the Legislature. Let the Legislature call together a convention of the 
people. Their sovereignty can alone determine the question of sub- 
mission or secession.5® 


Sam Houston did not believe in the necessity of disunion. He 
was directly opposed to the stand taken by the Gazette, and he 
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had a large following in Travis County and in Texas. The Southern 
Intelligencer, edited by A. B. Norton, backed Houston and the 
Travis Union Club. In 1860 the Intelligencer stated Houston’s 
stand on secession: 


The Union!—Can a sane man dare to estimate its value? If there 
be a single infelicity in it, is it strange? What earthly [thing] do we 
possess that is absolutely perfect? Shall we cut our throat because a 
tooth aches—shall we divorce our wife because she has a mole on her 
arm—shall we kick our child out of doors because he lisps—shall we 
kill our brother because his convictions are different from ours? No, 


no!—no, no!3 


The Gazette was one organizing force behind a mass meeting 
of Travis County citizens held at the courthouse on Saturday, 
November 17, 1860. The meeting approved a resolution calling 
for a convention to determine whether or not Texas should 
secede from the Union. 

The Gazette pressed for a state convention. In the November 
24 issue the editor said, “It is clear that nine-tenths of our people 
are determined to sever their political connection with the North- 
ern States, and that Texas will secede from the Union.” A stronger 
appeal appeared in another article: ‘““They [the people of the 
South] should not postpone the day of resistance until the enemy 
shall become stronger and they shall become weaker, or until they 
shall be tied hand and foot.’’*° 

The seventh in the series of ““The Crisis” illustrated the stand 
taken by the Gazette and the Texas secessionists: 


We are struggling to maintain and defend our social system and 
our rights of property, the safety of our homes, and the lives of our 
families from the torch and poison of the fanatic, the murderer and 


the robber.* 

Another secession meeting was held on Saturday, November 
24, in Austin. The participants had word that Senator James 
Chestnut, Jr., of South Carolina had resigned his seat in the 
National Congress and that South Carolina had scheduled a 
secession convention for December 17. The Austin meeting was 
a victory for the secessionists: ‘““The advocates of submission ex- 
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pected to have a merry time, but were dreadfully disappointed 
at the expressions of popular feeling which they heard on that 
day.” The Union speaker was hooted down, and when W. W. 
Apperson of Austin was introduced, wild cheers ensued. Apperson 
gave an “able and beautiful address” on secession rights. Roger 
Q. Mills, Captain John R. Baylor, and R. T. Brownrigg also 
spoke.*? 

By December the Gazette was filling its editorial pages with 
articles advocating secession. One article, entitled “Pluck the 
Flower From the Nettle Danger,” said: “Shall we degrade our- 
selves by craving for forbearance and licking the hand of so base 
and detestable an enemy?” Another article titled “Io Arms! 
Forewarned Forearmed!”’ stated: “We trust that every good citizen 
of Texas who can conveniently do so will join a military com- 
pany. Every one of us should learn a soldier’s duty.’’** 

Another December article, entitled ““The Voice of the People,” 
stated: 

It is clear that the people of Texas have come to the conclusion 
that her honor and safety render it necessary that she should with- 
draw the powers she has delegated to the Federal Government, and 
resume her original independence. ... If there was ever a critical 
period in the history of any people, we have reached it.** 

A secession meeting was held on December 1 in the state cap- 
itol, with Judge O. M. Roberts delivering the principal address. 
The Gazette printed the full address on sovereignty and states’ 
rights in three consecutive issues. W. S. Oldham, former partner 
of John Marshall, spoke on the “grave issues before the people” 
at another secession meeting held on December 8 at the court- 
house.** 

A unique form of political rally, the “serenade,” became pop- 
ular in Austin in December. The serenades were merely marches 
around town by groups of people, usually accompanied by a band 
of some sort. The serenaders marched to the homes of city and 
state officials to “serenade,” and were rewarded with political 
and patriotic speeches. A serenade was held on Saturday, Decem- 
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ber 15, with several secession speeches made by Austin digni- 
taries. On Wednesday, December 19, a mass meeting at the court- 
house nominated George M. Flournoy, H. N. Burditt, and John 
Alexander Green to the State Convention scheduled for Jan- 
uary 28, 1861, in Austin. Another serenade was held that night. 
Activities began with a parade down Congress Avenue, led by 
the chief marshal; a band in a four-horse chariot came next, with 
a large crowd following. Several talks on secession were made, 
including a “calm, deliberate and powerful speech by Chief 
Justice R. T. Wheeler.”’* 

The Gazette went along with most of the other Southern news- 
papers in December when it declared: ‘“We believe that our safety 
is in secession. After the State shall act, then the question of an 
independent Republic, or Southern Confederacy will arise, and 
will be settled by the people.’’** The Gazette also began a series 
of articles called “From a Texas Lady” which were signed 
“Volumnia” and dated from Austin. The articles stressed the great- 
ness of Texas and the necessity of secession. One letter said, “The 
Lone Star banner that once floated above you, flung out its beams, 
which reached to the hearts of your kindred in other lands, must 
again flutter in the breeze.’’** 

The women of Austin, led by Mrs. George W. White, were 
busy in December making a gigantic 60-foot by 20-foot Lone 
Star flag to go on the 130-foot flagpole at the site of the old 
capitol.*° 

A Union meeting was held on December 22 with Sam Houston 
as one of the chief speakers. Said the Gazette, “They all took 
ground against the approaching convention. They went further 
and declared that if it sought to subvert the Government, its 
actions would be resisted even to the shedding of blood.’ The 
Gazette editor ridiculed the idea. The last issue of the Gazette 
for 1860 carried a long editorial blasting Houston for the emer- 
gency meeting of the legislature called for January 21, declaring 
it an attempt to forestall action of the State Convention scheduled 
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for January 28. The editor continued in another article, ‘““We 
cannot prudently resist in the Union. It would involve the dire 
result of civil war. We must adopt the constitutional remedy of 
secession by separate State action.” He called Houston a “‘shame- 
less defender of Black Republican preachers” and a “wily and 
conceited old gentleman” for his declaration that the South would 
submit to Lincoln’s Republican government.*° 

The December 29 issue of the Gazette carried a letter from 
Alexander Gregg, bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Texas, ad- 
dressed to the clergy of the Episcopal church, dated Austin, De- 
cember 27. In the letter the bishop presented a prayer to be said 
in church services “in view of the present disturbed and alarm- 
ing state of public affairs.” The prayer read, in part: 


Grant, O, Lord, that our rulers may govern, and the people obey 
in thy fear; and now especially, in our distress and perplexity, so 
order and dispose the hearts of those who are to counsel and decide 
upon the public welfare, that they may have a right judgment in all 
things.5+ 

The Gazette started the New Year in a continued vein of ex- 
treme states’ rights: 

Whilst we can wield our pen, we will continue to expose and 
denounce the insidious and wicked enemies of our state. We will 


perseveringly point out to the submissionists dirt for their stomachs 
until they can be filled ad nauseam.*? 


Other events were filling the bewildered people of Austin with 
a sense of expectancy. In late December came the news of the 
secession of South Carolina. A one hundred-gun salute was fired 
in Austin. 

John Marshall was still in Mississippi because of the “extreme 
illness of his lady.”** He wrote: “I feel that the ties which bind 
me here to the sick chamber, have a power and potency about 
them which I cannot resist.’’** William Byrd continued Marshall's 
fiery states’ rights policy. In January he said, “If we are sane, we 
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will not suffer our hands to be tied, by submitting to Lincoln’s 
rule. We should be in a position to defend ourselves.’ 

The secession parade of Saturday, January 5, was one of the 
biggest events in Austin to that date. It began in front of the 
City Hotel on Congress Avenue and proceeded through the prin- 
cipal streets to the site of the old capitol, between Hickory 
(Eighth) and Ash (Ninth) streets, on the Avenue, where a 
gigantic Lone Star banner was raised on the 130-foot pole. The 
Lone Star in the flag was surrounded by smaller stars represent- 
ing the other Southern States. Heading the parade were city and 
state officials. Next came the band, followed by ladies on horse- 
back carrying flags of the Southern States (with South Carolina 
first), and ladies and gentlemen in carriages and on foot and 
horseback. A series of speeches was given at the flagpole, and a 
fifteen-gun salute was fired for the Southern States.** 

The Gazette referred to Houston’s pro-Union following as 
Flunkies. In January Houston spoke out against joining a South- 
ern confederacy in the event of secession; he advocated a Texas 
Republic as an alternative. The Gazette countered on January 
19 with the full text of South Carolina’s “Address to the South,” 
the essence of which was, ‘We ask you to join us in forming a 
Confederacy of Slaveholding States.” 

Perhaps one of the calmest voices among the perplexed leaders 
in Austin was that of Bishop Gregg. He stressed the need for a 
continuation of faith during the coming crisis: 


But a few weeks more may open to us changes so momentous as 
to effect the dearest interests of this generation, and of many gen- 
erations in other lands for ages yet to come. ... It is to strive by the 
help of God, to give to every conflict, to all changes, to things present 
under whatever aspect, a right direction!°? 


To the Gazette there was but one direction. Of the secessionist 
states the Gazette said in January, “We will be with them in thirty 
days.’’®® 

The Eighth Legislature met in Austin in special session begin- 
ning on Thursday, January 24, 1861, but this did not forestall _ 
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the meeting of the Texas State Convention, of which O. M. 
Roberts served as president. The State Convention began its ses- 
sions on Monday, January 28. The delegates to the convention 
signed the ordinance of secession on the fifth day of the conven- 
tion, February 1, shortly after 7 p.M., to be voted on by the people 
of Texas on February 23. John McQueen, commissioner from 
South Carolina, was present at the meeting and talked on the 
necessity of Southern unity. He spoke on Friday afternoon, a few 
hours before the ordinance passed; J. W. A. Sanford, com- 
missioner from Georgia, also spoke. When the ordinance passed 
with 166 yeas and 7 nays, the convention was presented a Lone 
Star flag with the large star surrounded by fourteen smaller 
ones. Before adjourning, the convention voted to send seven 
delegates to the Southern Convention scheduled to meet in 
Montgomery, Alabama, on February 4. When news of the pas- 
sage was announced to the city, many buildings were ‘“‘splen- 
didly illuminated.” 

The pro-Union citizens protested that they would not be al- 
lowed to vote in February as their patriotic feelings dictated. 
One Union speaker said that Congress Avenue would be running 
with blood on election day, but the Gazette editor retorted: 
“A Union. man has a perfect right to vote, and to express his 
sentiments; and however small may be the minority in which 
he may find himself, will no doubt be treated with respect.” 

Colonel C. G. Forshey, superintendent of the Texas Military 
Institute, Rutersville, spoke on “Races of Mankind” in the Senate 
chamber on February 7, stressing that the white race was “bound 
by ... supremacy to think for mankind.’ Another public speak- 
ing was held on Saturday, February 16, with some of Austin’s 
noted orators speaking on secession and states’ rights. 

The March 2 issue of the Gazette carried partial election re- 
turns for the state in the secession election of February 23, includ- 
ing returns from Travis County. In Travis, 436 voted for seces- 
sion and 694 against. The Gazette stressed the fact that the people 
of Texas had passed the ordinance of secession by popular vote. 

On Monday, March 4, the Texas State Convention proclaimed 
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‘Texas independence as of March 2g, 1861. The Lone Star banner 
which had been presented by the ladies of Texas was placed on 
the dome of the capitol and saluted by a discharge of artillery. 
Lone Star flags were also raised on the roof of the Avenue Hotel, 
three blocks down from the capitol. On the Gazette building was 
a flag presented by John J. Good on behalf of the ladies of Dallas. 
The highest banner of all was the one on the flagpole at the site of 
the old capitol. After the noise of the independence celebration, 
an irate citizen complained that the artillery broke one of his 
windows. 
Of the independence proclamation, the Gazette said: 


The inscrutible future lies before us. Its dark womb is laboring 
with glorious annals. Fame, honor and prosperity will be the lot of 
many. No man can now anticipate who will win these bright prizes. 


Final tally in the February 23 statewide election was not pub- 
lished until March 23, showing 44,317 for and 13,020 against 
secession. Final figures for Travis County were 450 for and 704 
against secession. 

Governor Houston, in a letter to the State Convention, de- 
clared that until the meeting of the legislature on March 18, 
“It will be the duty of the Executive, as well as all State officers, 
to continue in the lawful discharge of their duties, confining their 
action to the sphere of Texas only.’’** The same issue of the 
Gazette that carried Houston’s protest to the convention also 
carried a letter from Montgomery, Alabama, dated March 6, 
from T. J. Chambers, chairman of the Southern Congress, which 
stated that the Texas delegates to the congress “‘were admitted to 
seats upon the floor of the Congress and invited to freely and 
unreservedly participate in all the discussions of the body, in 
both open and secret session.’ 

John Marshall did not oppose a Southern Confederacy. In 
editorial correspondence from Mississippi in February, he stated: 

The future of Texas is an intensely interesting one. The child of 


to-day, will live to see the boundaries of a Southern Republic grad- 
ually extended over Chihuahua, Sonora and Lower California. Our 
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ships will whiten the Gulf of California and the Pacific, as well as 
of Mexico and the Atlantic. 


Houston had a large following, and the Union group made an 
important gain in March when one of Houston’s men, A. J. 
Hamilton, was elected state senator to represent Travis, Bastrop, 
and Burnet counties. Another Houston follower was George 
Hancock, who had a large dry goods store at the corner of Con- 
gress Avenue and Pecan (Sixth) Street. The Gazette, tiring of 
Houston’s attitude, said: 


In justice to his Excellency, we will say that in his old age, having 
been connected with illustrious events, and filled the highest posi- 
tions, he has fallen into the hands of a little clique in this city, who 
rule him by flattery, and have given his foibles a national notoriety. 
“How are the mighty fallen!’’** 


An anti-secession rally was held on Thursday, March 21, and 
speeches were made by A. J. Hamilton and Houston, who had 
just been deposed as governor for refusing to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Confederacy. The Gazette labeled the meeting 
as bordering on treason: 


[They] are seeking to give aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
State. ... We should say that they are trying to excite a bloody 
rebellion against the popular sovereignty of Texas. ... We would fain 
hope that these expressions are nothing but the petulant demonstra- 
tions of an idle, disappointed and aimless demagogueism, which will 
vanish like malaria of the valley. 


Benjamin H. Epperson, representative from Red River County, 
made an anti-secession speech to the legislature on Monday night, 
April 8. Two secession speakers jumped in to out-debate Ep- 
person.°* 

Rumors were rampant in Austin in the spring of 1861. Texas 
was part of the Confederacy, yet far removed from the other 
states. The pro-Union leaders continued their work: 


The submission leaders in this city have never given up their 
affection for Lincoln’s government, but meet, it is said, in daily and 
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in nightly caucus, plotting new schemes against the peace and dignity 
of ‘Texas.®° 

After secession, many persons associated with Houston’s group 
served the Confederate government, but some expressed a feeling 
of futility in waging war. Some of the pro-Unionists left the state; 
others stayed but offered little support to the Confederacy. The 
policy of the Intelligencer had of necessity changed by the spring 
of 1861, but a wry tone of dubious support of the Confederacy 
persisted: 


We have stated the fighting issue to be the right of secession. The 
shortest possible end will be when that right is acknowledged or 
abandoned. It may change a hundred times and involve even more 
important questions, but until this be settled there can be no peace.” 


III. THe CONFEDERACY 


Call to Arms 


The Texas State Gazette in the fall of 1860 began to advocate 
the arming and training of citizens, and on Wednesday, November 
14, 1860, Austin’s first military company was formed, eighty 
strong.’! Hall breech-loading rifles were described in the Gazette 
of December 1. Many Austinites were probably arming them- 
selves with the weapon, which cost $20 on terms or $18 cash. 

Austin had not neglected its social life during the trying times 
when the Confederacy was organizing. On ‘Tuesday evening, 
March 12, an “elegant cotillion” party was held at Buaas Hall, 
and on Tuesday, March 19, a “grand fancy dress and masquerade 
ball” was held in the hall. A “calico dress ball” was held on 
Tuesday, March 26, and the final social of the season was a grand 
ball at the hall on Friday, April 5. 

Lieutenant Governor Edward Clark became governor of Texas 
on March 16, 1861, when Governor Houston was deposed. Clark 
was defeated by Francis R. Lubbock in the fall election of 1861. 

In March Captain Calvin L. Sayre, assistant adjutant general 
of the provisional army, was in Austin recruiting men for a 
mounted regiment for service in the Confederate Army along the 
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frontier. William A. Pitts, representative of Colonel Henry E. 
McCulloch, also passed through recruiting men to serve under 
McCulloch on the Texas frontier." Later, McCulloch authorized 
Captain J. H. Fry of Austin to recruit a company of mounted men 
to serve for the Confederacy in ‘Texas.** By the end of March, 
Captain William G. ‘Tobin of Austin had twenty-five of “the 
most promising young men’ of Austin enrolled in a company 
of mounted volunteers.” 

News of the shelling and surrender of Fort Sumter reached 
Austin via New Orleans on Wednesday, April 17, and Captain 
Milton M. Boggess’ eighty-one-man cavalry company passed 
through Austin on the same day. There was a gala celebration; 
powder was burned and the guns of the capitol “bellowed forth 
the hearty response of our people.’** The cavalry company 
paraded down Congress Avenue, and the captain boasted that it 
had been raised in eight days. The men were on their way to San 
Antonio to join Colonel Earl Van Dorn’s troops. 

“Texans, to your rifles!” came the call. On April 17 Governor 
Clark issued a proclamation calling for three thousand ‘Texas 
infantry troops and two artillery companies to organize and pre- 
pare for instant readiness to repel any invasion attempt in Texas. 
The proclamation was issued in response to a call from the secre- 
tary of war of the Confederate States of America, and the three 
thousand troops were to be mustered into the Confederate Army 
for service in Texas.** Colonel Van Dorn commanded the Texas 
troops in Confederate service. 

On Saturday, April 20, citizens of Austin replied to the procla- 
mation by holding a meeting at 4 P.M. in the basement of the 
capitol for the “purpose of military organization.” The group 
organized into two military groups, the Austin City Light Infantry 
and the Capitol Guards. By April 27 the Austin City Light In- 
fantry had seventy-five men on the muster roll.” The company 
was commanded by Captain B. F. Carter, a former mayor of 
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Austin. Carter, born in 1831 in Maury County, Tennessee, was 
educated at Jackson College, Columbia, Tennessee, and in the 
Law School at Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. He 
came to Austin in 1852 and later was alderman, city attorney, 
and mayor.** He became a conspicuous figure in Austin’s military 
organization. Carter died from wounds received at Gettysburg in 
1863. The Capitol Guards was commanded by Captain George 
Hancock, with George H. Gray as first sergeant. 

On April 24, 1861, Governor Clark issued a second proclama- 
tion, calling for an additional five thousand troops for service in 
the Confederate Army. There was a great deal of protest because 
the Confederate government was not calling for mounted troops. 
The governor said, “These are not times for individual prefer- 
ences in favor of the description of service.” ‘Travis County 
was in the First Sub-District of the Second Military District, and 
Thomas Green of Austin was aide-de-camp and William G. Miller 
of Bastrop was enrolling officer of the district.** The Austin 
military companies met again for further organization and drills 
on Saturday, April 27, and again at 3 P.M. on May 4, in front of 
the capitol. The Capitol Guards Cavalry Division organized on 
the capitol grounds on Monday, May 6, with Wash Hammett 
elected as captain.*° 

Captain Carter’s Austin City Light Infantry Company was 
preparing to “go to war.” Colonel McCulloch was routing the 
United States troops from Texas around San Antonio, and Colonel 
Van Dorn was routing them along the coast. On Saturday evening, 
April 27, Miss S. D. Crozier presented a Confederate flag to Cap- 


tain Carter’s company. She said: 


On the eve of your departure for the seat of war, to undergo the 
perils and hardships of a soldier’s life, I beg leave to present you the 
flag of our country. As yet but seven stars adorn the blue field of our 
banner, but have we not every reason to know that when our Con- 
gress shall assemble at Montgomery on Monday next, that Virginia 
will be at our national capitol, asking to add one more star to the 


flag of the Confederate States of America? 
Captain Carter accepted the flag and replied, “Should it be our 
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fortune to meet the enemies of our country on the field of battle, 
with that flag floating over us, who would not nobly dare to die 
beneath its folds?’’*: That same day, Captain Carter’s company 
started for San Antonio. The members returned within a few days 
without having engaged the enemy since the United States troops 
had already surrendered. 

The first action for the Austin City Light Infantry Company 
came on Wednesday, May 1, 1861, when the governor received 
word that General William Selby Harney, a Texan who remained 
in the United States Army, was mustering men for Federal 
service. Governor Clark dispatched a squad of Captain Carter’s 
men to the suburban residence of General Harney near Austin, 
at the present site of Grace Hall near the corner of Whitis and 
Twenty-seventh streets. The squad took possession of four pieces 
of artillery at the residence despite claims of Harney’s agents that 
the cannon were private property. Said the Gazette, “|The cannon 
are] ready to be employed against General Harney or any of 
Lincoln’s men who may now desire to visit these parts for a 
hostile purpose.” The article ended with “General Harney has 
a beautiful residence near Austin, and it would bring a good 
round sum to our treasury if confiscated.’’*? Harney continued to 
serve against the Confederacy until he was captured at Harper's 
Ferry in 1861. About May 10 George Hancock, Harney’s agent, 
turned the unoccupied buildings at the Harney place over to 
Governor Clark for housing soldiers who were passing through 
Austin on the way to San Antonio.** 

Saturday, May 4, was a gala day for Austin. Early in the morn- 
ing Captain John J. Good’s Dallas Artillery Company (50 men) , 
Captain Samuel J. Richardson’s W. P. Lane Rangers (110 men), 
and Captain Peter Hardeman’s Company (115 men) were es- 
corted from Lamar’s Cottage, one mile north of Austin, into town 
by the Austin City Light Infantry Company. The Austin com- 
pany chartered the Avenue Hotel and Cook’s Hotel and fed the 
entire military aggregation. The Dallas company, half of Harde- 
man’s company, and the first platoon of the Austin company ate 
at Cook’s Hotel; the rest of the troops ate at the Avenue Hotel. 
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After dinner the entire group was reviewed by Governor Clark 
and his staff, and the governor made a speech. The Gazette re- 
marked that during the day only two or three men showed signs 
of intoxication. The Austin company escorted the troops that 
evening to the road to San Antonio. One of Captain Good’s com- 
pany almost drowned in crossing the Colorado River, but a Negro 
in a small boat rescued him.** 

The Gazette editor stressed the need for camps of instruction. 
He said: 


To-day we are to meet ... a race like ourselves, at least in intelli- 
gence; well supplied with finances, with weapons of the most im- 
proved kind, and with men and arms reflecting all the modern per- 
fection of art. ... We must have knowledge, experience, practice. 
We have in our city several pieces of artillery, and yet how few 
among us know how to use them in action! President Davis calls for 
eight thousand infantry troops—not for eight thousand men.*® 


Governor Clark finally issued a proclamation on June 8 calling 
for the establishment of camps of instruction. On June 10 Gen- 
eral Order Number 4 was issued at Headquarters, Texas State 
Troops, San Antonio, and provided for camps of infantry instruc- 
tion in compliance with the governor’s proclamation. The camps 
were to operate forty days, beginning on July 15, with the troops 
of District Two (including Travis County military companies) to 
begin on July 1 as an experimental camp. The counties were to 
furnish food, equipment, and transportation. W. H. D. Carring- 
ton was appointed chairman of Travis County to solicit contribu- 
tions for the camp of instruction for the Second Military Dis- 
trict. James P. McKinney was named quartermaster of the district. 

On Wednesday, May 15, the Southern Intelligencer, still edited 
by Union sympathizers, printed so-called ‘‘treasonable” material 
under a column entitled “Letter to the People.” A public meet- 
ing was called to consider what action should be taken against 
the paper. Before the meeting was held on May 18, the editor 
of the Intelligencer proclaimed that publication of the material 
had been a mistake, and the meeting was called off.** 

The Texas Adjutant General’s Office, under William Byrd, tried 
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to keep a record of Texas’ military organizations. Order Number 
1 from the Adjutant General’s Office in Austin, on May 1, 1861, 
stated that each company was to have one captain, one first lieu- 
tenant, two second lieutenants, four sergeants, four corporals, 
and not less than sixty-four nor more than one hundred privates. 
Each man was to supply his own arms and clothing. The com- 
pany elected its officers. 

One Sunday in May a company of booted and spurred Texas 
Rangers from San Augustine marched into the Methodist Church 
in Austin and sat down. One of the rangers laid aside his arms 
and preached the sermon; then they all marched out and pro- 
ceeded on their way toward San Antonio. The speaker had been 
a minister as a civilian.* 

On Wednesday, June 5, a meeting of Austin citizens was held 
in the capitol to discuss providing equipment and clothing for 
volunteer companies raised in Austin. Many women attended the 
meeting. On June 6 the Ladies’ Needle Battalion, comprised 
of about one hundred Austin women, was organized to make 
uniforms for the volunteers. 

The Gazette advertised Gilham’s manual, The School of the 
Soldier, published by Richardson and Company of Galveston, 
available to all volunteers at fifty cents a copy. The manual con- 
tained sixty-four pages of military information. 

Thursday, June 13, was a silent and solemn day in Austin. 
President Jefferson Davis had proclaimed a National Day of 
prayer and fasting. Businesses were closed and church services 
were held, and the Gazette noted that the day was observed in 
a proper manner in the capital city. 

In late June the people of Austin received news that the first 
soldiers from ‘Texas had arrived in Virginia on June 10. They 
were with the 6th Regiment of Louisiana Volunteers. President 
Davis had not yet called for Texans to serve other than within 
the state.** 

On June 14 the Austin City Light Artillery Company was or- 
ganized with Captain H. Willke elected commanding officer. 
By June 22 the company had three officers, five sergeants, four 
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corporals, a bugler, and forty-four privates.*® About June 12 
Captain Rhodes Fisher became commanding officer of a new 
company designated the Austin City Light Infantry Company. 
Captain Carter’s company became the Tom Green Rifles. Captain 
Fisher ordered his men to meet at the capitol on July 15 to turn 
in their weapons to have each uniformly equipped with per- 
cussion locks. 

Little was reported in the Gazette about John Marshall’s de- 
parture from Austin on Sunday, May 12. A notice said he would 
be absent for a few weeks in Mississippi. Marshall went to Vir- 
ginia where he pleaded with President Davis to sign a request 
for twenty companies of Texas infantry to serve in Virginia.” 
Davis signed the request about June 10, although details for the 
‘Texas Brigade were not completed until July. 

In a letter from Richmond, dated June 7, Marshall wrote: “Let 
me say that on every hand I heard that Texas is wanted here, if 
but for the moral effect of her fearful name. ... Let every man 
demand constant drill and never weary of it until the battle is 
to be fought.” 

The Tom Green Rifles were preparing to leave for the camp 
of infantry instruction on the San Marcos River in Hays County. 
On June gg the Rifles assembled in the House of Representa- 
tives and heard an address by Reverend J. W. Ziveley, and on 
June 24 Miss Eleanor H. Gregg, Bishop Gregg’s daughter, pre- 
sented a Confederate flag to the company. The Rifles left for 
camp on June 27. On the day before, a caravan of forty-one 
wagons, the light battery of Captain W. R. Bradfute, scarcely 
paused as it passed through Austin on its way to join General 
Ben McCulloch at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

The editor of the Gazette called for less flag-making and more 
clothes-making. He said that “in actual service, flags are not 
always carried even by regiments, and by companies they are 
ignored altogether.’’? 

John Hemphill spoke to the citizens of Austin in the House 
of Representatives at 3 P.M., on June gq, pleading with them to 
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subscribe to the Confederate loan. Travis County apparently was 
not eager to participate in the financial burden of the Confed- 
eracy. In July the Gazette noted that Grayson County had appro- 
priated $6,000 to purchase arms for its troops. Said the editor, 
“Travis has done nothing.’’® 

Bishop Gregg voiced the feeling of anxiety experienced through- 
out the South in his letter “To the Clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Texas” on June 22, 1861, 
in a prayer he gave to be used on occasion of public worship: 


Take the cause into thine own hand, and judge between us and 
our enemies. ... Grant that the unnatural war which has been 
forced upon us, may speedily be brought to a close, in the deliver- 
ance of thy people, in the restoration of peace, in the strengthening 
of our Confederate Government, that it may continue to flourish 
and prosper.** 


There was a patriotic celebration on July 4. The capitol guns 
were fired at sunrise, and later in the day Captain Fisher’s com- 
pany marched down the Avenue. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read and an oration delivered by A. W. Terrell in the 
House of Representatives. Bishop Gregg led prayer and James P. 
Neal was marshal of the day.*° 

General Earl Van Dorn arrived in Austin on official business on 
July 4. He was met in the afternoon on July 5 at the Avenue 
Hotel by the Austin City Light Infantry Company and Captain 
Fisher and was escorted to the capitol for a public meeting. The 
German choir and Austin String Band participated. General Van 
Dorn was introduced by George W. White. The general declined 
to speak, but a long talk was made by Judge E. D. Townes. 

W. S. Oldham spoke on the Confederate loan at 11 A.M. on 
Saturday, July 9, in Cook’s Hotel. He stated that there was no 
reason for not subscribing to the loan since the “future was a 
glorious prospect for the South.”*? On July 10 Bishop Gregg gave 
an “impressive and eloquent sermon” at St. David’s Church on 
the subject of war.°* 
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About July 15 the Gazette editor visited the San Marcos camp 
where General Thomas Green was in command and Colonel R. 
T. P. Allen drilled the troops for the visitors. Governor Clark, 
William Byrd, and W. S. Oldham were present, and several 
speeches were made concerning the duties of soldiers. General 
Vai Dorn declined to speak.*® 


Off to War 


The July g issue of the Gazette announced that Governor 
Clark would point out the areas for mustering the twenty com- 
panies of infantry to serve in Virginia. Each company was to 
clothe itself and furnish transportation to the embarkation point, 
and each company was to have one captain, one first lieutenant, 
two second lieutenants, four sergeants, four corporals, two musi- 
cians, and a hundred privates. Full particulars for the Texas 
Brigade were revealed in the Gazette of July 13. General Van 
Dorn was to carry out the orders of Governor Clark, who decided 
which companies would be among the twenty. The companies 
were to muster at Brenham, go by rail from there to the Sabine 
River, thence overland to Berwick’s Bay, and by rail from there 
to Virginia. 

The Tom Green Rifles were selected as one of the twenty com- 
panies. The Austin company probably received the news of its 
selection while training in Hays County. Captain Carter’s com- 
pany returned from the San Marcos camp and encamped at Bar- 
ton’s Springs. On Wednesday night, July 18, the Tom Green 
Rifles gathered before the capitol, along with Captain Fisher's 
company and Captain Willke’s artillery company. Bishop Gregg 
gave an address and Governor Clark spoke. With drum and flag 
the three companies marched down Congress Avenue and out 
of sight. The other companies escorted Captain Carter’s com- 
pany to Matthew’s Springs, where they bade the Tom Green 
Rifles farewell. The Rifles began their march to Harrisburg the 
next morning, July 19, where the rendezvous had been changed 
from Brenham. The Gazette editor said of the first company to 
leave Austin, “We hope to see them all again, and hear the 
glorious story of the war.” The soldiers were accorded public 
receptions at Webberville and at other places along the route. 
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On July 27 two new military companies were organized in 
Austin, the Confederate Guards, infantry, and the Austin City 
Battery No. 1, under command of Captain H. Willke. The Travis 
Mounted Rifles were organized in August. Commanded by Cap- 
tain James A. Thompson, the Rifles held regular meetings in an 
armory on Walnut Creek.’” 

News of the Confederate victory at Manassas, Virginia, was 
received at Austin on July 29. Cannon were fired and a military 
review was held. Major Xavier B. De Bray, assistant adjutant 
general, fired a cannon as soon as the news came. Patriotic 
speeches were made at the capitol. 

On August 17 General H. H. Sibley and Captain Tom Ochil- 
tree were in Austin recruiting for Sibley’s Brigade for service 
in New Mexico, and a recruiting office for the brigade was estab- 
lished on Congress Avenue. Colonel Tom Green, commander of 
the 2nd Regiment of Sibley’s Brigade, advertised in the Gazette 
for more volunteers.’ 

Patriotism was high in Austin in August. Dr. B. Graham adver- 
tised free professional services to families whose husband or 
guardian was absent “battling for the rights of the South.” 
A patriotic rally was held at 3:30 p.m. on Saturday, August 31, in 
front of Cook’s Hotel on Congress Avenue. 

In August the Tom Green Rifles encamped near Harrisburg, 
waiting to be mustered into the Confederate Army for service in 
Virginia. E. H. Cushing of the Houston Telegraph wrote that all 
troops were ill-fed and suffered from a lack of adequate facilities. 
The Gazette rebuked the Telegraph for the attack.’ 

The Tom Green Rifles were assigned to the first detachment 
of troops that left Houston by rail on August 16, reaching 
Beaumont at 4 P.M., and going on the steamboat Florida down the 
Neches River to Sabine Lake. The Florida reached Niblett’s 
Bluff, Louisiana, about 3:30 p.M. Saturday, August 17, where the 
overland journey began. J. T. Ward had contracted to supply the 
troops with wagons to carry goods across the Louisiana swamps 
to New Iberia, but through some confusion only a few wagons 
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had been obtained, and the troops had to leave many supplies 
behind.’’* A letter in the September 14, 1861, Gazette, from ““W” 
described the journey across the swamps to the Calcasieu River. 
Rain began to fall as the troops marched away from Niblett’s 
Bluff, and before they reached the Calcasieu River, they had to 
ford some swamps with water up to the men’s waists or higher. 
On August 20 they reached the Calcasieu, and on August 22 
crossed the river at Glendenning Ferry. It took almost all night 
to ferry the wagons across the river. 

The troops arrived at Lafayette on August 28 and reached New 
Iberia on August 29. When the volunteers marched into New 
Iberia, they were wet and ragged but they managed to sing 
“Dixie.”*°* A steamer at New Iberia carried the troops down 
Bayou ‘Teche to the railroad at Brashear City. They traveled by 
rail to New Orleans, reaching there on September 1. They con- 
tinued by rail from New Orleans to Richmond, and, after a long 
stopover at Knoxville, Tennessee, awaiting transportation, reached 
Richmond on September 12. The troops moved to Camp ‘Texas 
near Richmond about September 14. 

The Texas Brigade was officially organized in September, and 
the Tom Green Rifles became Company B, 4th Regiment. Colonel 
John Bell Hood was commanding officer of the regiment and 
Lieutenant Colonel Marshall was second in command. The bri- 
gade moved from Camp ‘Texas to Powell’s Run near Dumfries, 
Virginia, about November 12, where the troops remained for 
the winter.? 

Colonel Benjamin Franklin Terry and Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas S. Lubbock mustered the Texas Rangers (8th Texas Cav- 
alry) into the service of the Confederacy on September g at Hous- 
ton. The Rangers left by the same route as the ‘Texas Brigade on 
September 11, and the first group reached Nashville on October 
4. Originally scheduled for service in Virginia, the Rangers’ 
orders were changed to General Albert Sidney Johnston’s com- 
mand at Grand Junction, Tennessee. On October 14 the Rangers 
reached Camp Johnston, about two miles from Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, where they remained until December, when they 
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moved to Oakland Station about thirteen miles from Bowling 
Green, on the Louisville Road. They saw little action in 1861, 
except for sniping, scouting, and picket duty.'°* 

The Soldiers’ Aid Society 

In September the Soldiers’ Aid Society was formed in Austin 
to obtain winter clothing and equipment for the Travis County 
soldiers in Kentucky and Virginia. For all contributions a receipt 
for payment by the Confederacy was given, but often a contribu- 
tor would ask for no receipt.*’® J. H. Robinson took the contribu- 
tions at an office on Congress Avenue, and he personally planned 
to deliver them to the soldiers. In a report to the people at a meet- 
ing in the House of Representatives on October 5, Robinson re- 
ported that $420 in cash had been received, plus 1 buffalo robe, 
75 bandage lints, 26 handkerchiefs, 22 pairs shoes, 9 pairs boots, 
103 shirts, 125 undershirts, 35 vests, 125 drawers, 350 pairs socks, 
98 comforters, 203 blankets, 194 coats, and 208 pairs pants, for 
a total value of about $4,400 from Travis County and $1,500 from 
Hays County. Receipts had been issued for only $1,931 value. 
When Robinson started out with the supplies, their value totaled 
about $8,000. He started with four large wagons on Monday, 
October 14, heading for Virginia by the ‘“‘most accessible route.”’**° 
Robinson passed through Crockett on October 24 and Nacog- 
doches about October 30. On November 25 Robinson reached 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and left some of the supplies with 
Terry’s Rangers. After leaving Bowling Green, Robinson con- 
tracted measles but managed to complete the trip to Richmond. 
He left the supplies with a Texas representative in Richmond, 
visited the Texas sick in the Richmond hospitals, and then re- 
turned to Texas. 

Frequent benefit events were held in Austin following the de- 
parture of the troops for Virginia and Kentucky. On Thursday 
night, September 26, Professor Julius Schutz, assisted by ‘“‘several 
young ladies and gentlemen,” gave a concert in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the benefit of the soldiers. An original song, ‘““The 


108J. K. P. Blackburn, “Reminiscences of the Terry Rangers,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXII, 45. 

199 Texas State Gazette, September 21, 1861, p. 2. 

1107bid., October 19, 1861, p. 2. 
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Sun-Kissed South,” written by J. H. Hutchins of Austin, with 
music by Professor Schutz, was performed. “Flag of the South- 
land,” an original song by a “beautiful young lady of Austin,” 
was presented, along with a reading and a humorous song, “The 
Fine Old Irish Gentleman,” by E. W. Cave. About six hundred 
persons attended the concert, which netted $150 for the Soldiers’ 
Aid Society.’™ 

In September Captain Fisher was trying to raise a new infantry 
company for service on the coast. By September 21 he still lacked 
fifty men for his company, having raised less than fifty men in 
three weeks. Said the editor, “What a comment on the patriotism 
of Travis county!’’*?* Another show of lassitude was indicated in 
the presentation of a flag by the ladies of Austin to the Home 
Guards; only forty-two of the one hundred members were present. 
The flag was received by Captain George Hancock from R. M. 
Elgin, who presented the flag on behalf of the ladies. The German 
Brass Band, part of the Home Guards, played at the ceremony. 
The Gazette said the band furnished “the best music which Aus- 
tin affords.’’*** 

Austin was constantly being criticized on its attitude toward 
the Confederate currency. The August 24, 1861, Gazette con- 
tained a list of Austin merchants and businessmen taking Con- 
federate bonds and warrants as cash at par: 





Messers.—&—, dry goods......... : sa aa» S0j000 
Mr.—, groceries ........ Pets Ak Scat an ne SOOO 
Mr.—-, dry goods ................... & 000 
Mr. EE ee 000 


&c, &c, &c, &c, &c, &c 


The editor promised to add others to “this already handsome 
list!” The next issue of the Gazette stated that many businessmen 
had responded to the editorial, offering to accept the bonds and 
warrants as cash at par, “—saving and excepting Dry Goods, 
Groceries, and Drugs.”"* The September 7 issue announced that 
Baker & Smyth’s Drug Store was the first such store to accept the 
notes as cash at par. Gradually more merchants and businessmen 


111Jbid., October 5, 1861, p. 2. 
1127bid., September 21, 1861, p. 1. 
113]bid., 2. 

1147bid., August 31, 1861, p. 3. 
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accepted the Confederate paper. Duffau’s Drug Store began ac- 
cepting the Confederate notes in October, and even gave gold 
for them." In November Texas treasury warrants were going at 
forty to fifty cents, rising to fifty cents when the legislature met. 
The Houston Telegraph criticized Austin for this situation, saying 
that the warrants were going at ninety cents in Houston. 

Almost everyone was participating in a military organization. 
On Wednesday, September 25, Captain H. Willke organized an- 
other artillery company for service on the coast, and on the same 
day a company for Sibley’s Brigade was organized in the vacant 
room over Darden and Maynard’s. Captain Willke’s company, 
escorted by the Quitman Rifles, Confederate Guards, Home 
Guards, and Mounted Rifles, left Austin on October 8 for San 
Antonio. The Confederate Guards were holding regular monthly 
meetings over Darden and Maynard’s on the Avenue. Captain 
Rhodes Fisher was commander of the Travis Rifles in October. 
A “preparedness” meeting was held on October 22, and the com- 
pany took up the line of march for the coast on Saturday morn- 
ing, November 2, being the third company to leave Austin for 
the front.’ 

Governor Francis R. Lubbock arrived in Austin in November 
to assume the governorship. An Inauguration Calico Ball and 
Supper was held on Thursday, November 7, 1861, at the capitol. 
The women of Austin prepared the food for the event. Admis- 
sion to the supper and ball was $3, which went to the Soldiers’ 
Aid Society. Mrs. Sterling Price, wife of the hero of Lexington, 
Missouri, her son, and Mrs. Sibley, wife of General Sibley, were 
among the notables present.’!’7 Five companies of mounted rang- 
ers under Captain Thomas O. Moody of Tarrant County went 
through Austin on Sunday morning, November 10, on their way 
to join Sibley’s Brigade at San Antonio. 

An “Examination of Deaf and Dumb Pupils” was held on 
Tuesday night, November 19, in the House of Representatives. 
Professor J. Van Nostrand, principal of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, spoke. The audience tested the students to see 
how much they had learned. The students were given words on 


115]bid., October 5, 1861, p. 2. 
116/bid., November 2, 1861, p. 2. 
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which to construct sentences, and one spectator gave “rebel” as 
a word. After some explanation to her, a young lady of sixteen 
wrote, “The Southern rebels have a right to disobey Lincoln.” 
The hall was full to capacity, reported the Gazette." 

A House resolution during the week ending November 30 was 
adopted instructing the sergeant-at-arms to remove the United 
States motto E Pluribus Unum from the beak of a gilt eagle over 
the speaker’s desk. Said the Gazette, ‘“We notice since, that the 
obnoxious motto is absent.’’!?° 

On ‘Tuesday evening, November 26, from 7 o'clock until mid- 
night, Governor Lubbock entertained at a grand levee in the 
executive mansion. The Gazette editor remarked on the number 
of finely dressed gentlemen present, and noted a few tears from 
the women despite the gaiety and dancing. He used the article 
as an editorial to pressure Austinites into joining a military or- 
ganization.*”° 

During the week ending November go, the Texas Legislature 
passed a $500 appropriation for the purpose of assisting Robert 
Creuzbaur in submitting his invention, the “Sea King,” to the 
Confederate War Department for examination. The invention 
was designed to rid a port of blockaders.*** 

On December 7, 1861, at 8 p.m., Chancey Sheppard, S. H. Cone, 
and Alfred M. Hobby addressed Austin citizens on behalf of the 
Texas soldiers. A twenty-five-cent admission was charged, with the 
proceeds going to the Soldiers’ Aid Society. Another meeting was 
held at 7:30 p.m. on December 14, with speeches by several noted 
state figures. 

A tableau vivant was held on Friday night, December 14. The 
Gazette editor did not attend since he said he could not afford the 
$2 admission fee and since complimentary tickets to editors were 
unknown in Austin. A dance followed the tableau.’*? The tableau 
and dance were repeated with variations on Friday, December 
20. Money from the two events went to the Soldiers’ Aid Society. 
A masked ball at Buaas Hall on Friday night, December 27, was 


118Jbid., November 23, 1861, p. 2. 
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called the “grand entertainment of the holidays” and rounded out 
Austin’s social events for 1861. The ball was given by the same 
young ladies who had presented the tableaux, and was also for 
the benefit of the soldiers.*** 


Grim War 


The war was turning into something other than a patriotic rally 
as 1861 came toa close. Texas had soldiers on all fronts, and Travis 
County had many men in camps in Virginia and Kentucky. By 
November pneumonia and measles were taking their toll, and 
many of the Texans in Kentucky were ill in homes and hospitals 
around Bowling Green and Nashville. One letter from Kentucky 
said, ‘““The regiment has suffered much from sickness, a large 
number being now sick, some with measles, some pneumonia, 
diarrhoea, and other camp diseases.”*** 

In November there was an outbreak of fever, pneumonia, and 
measles in the Texas Brigade in Virginia. Several members of 
Company B, Tom Green Rifles, were hospitalized at Robertson 
Hospital, Richmond. Seven from the company were dead before 
the end of November.*** J. H. Robinson, after visiting the sick at 
Richmond, said: ‘““That something should be done for our sick 
troops no one who has seen what I have can doubt.”’*° Yet Texas 
operated no hospitals in either Kentucky or Virginia. 

The Gazette of December 28 carried news of the death of 
Colonel Benjamin Franklin Terry at Woodsonville, Kentucky, on 
December 17. The death of Colonel ‘Terry was a blow for Texas. 
Said the Gazette editor, ‘““The State pride of Texas probably looked 
to no one man connected with the war, with higher anticipation, 
than to this gallant and chivalrous gentleman.’’** 

The next evening after the news of Colonel Terry’s death was 
received in Austin, December 26, the final social event of the year, 
a grand ball, was held in Buaas Hall. The senate chamber was 
draped in black, and the senators had resolved to wear mourning 


123]bid., December 28, 1861, p. 2. 
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badges for thirty days. No doubt the grand ball had some of the 


expected gaiety absent. 
The little town of Austin had made its contribution in soldiers, 
and the first year of the Confederacy had ended. For the town and 


for the state the war was beginning to be a grim reality. 








Logs Reveal Texas Gulf Coast 
History, 1866-7900 


PHYLLIS COFFEE 


alities of those who lived in the Corpus Christi-Port 
Aransas area from 1866 to the turn of the century, were 
opened to the public eye in July, 1957. 

Corpus Christi’s La Retama Library has microfilm copies of 
five of the six—or possibly seven—original diaries kept by Robert 
A. Mercer, and later his sons, John G. and Edward T. Mercer, 
pioneer pilots on the Port Aransas coast. Thorough daily records, 
each beginning with the state of the wind and weather and ending 
in the same manner, were kept only from 1866 through 1877 by 
the chroniclers, but additions were made from time to time 
until 1900. 

Four of the weather-beaten books were loaned to La Retama 
Library for microfilming purposes by R. L. Mercer of Aransas 
Pass, grandson of the original log author, Robert A. Mercer. A 
fifth diary was obtained from Mrs. L. B. Gentry of Corpus Christi, 
also a grandchild of the first recorder. A sixth diary, written after 
1881, was lost in the 1919 Corpus Christi hurricane when the 
entire ground floor of one of the Mercer descendant’s home was 
destroyed. At the time, the other five logs, upstairs in the same 
house, were left untouched by waters. Descendants believe that at 
one time there was also a seventh log, since available records from 
1870 through 1876 are not long enough to contain complete 
information for these years. 

The Mercer logs’ existence as historical records was made known 
to the public in July, 1957, when the Corpus Christi library se- 
cured special microfilming permission from the family. The 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times printed a series of four feature 
articles concerning the logs and their contents from August 5 
through August 8 that year. 

Written in the curiously stilted language of old-time ship logs, 


Ff: OLD DIARIES, recording proof of the tragedies and trivi- 
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the volumes contain the only written weather information avail- 
able for the Corpus Christi area till 1887, when local weather 
bureau records begin. In between log notations of facts, intorma- 
tion is contained on sailings and arrivals, weddings, funerals, 
hunting and fishing, boats, schooners, steamers of that past cen- 
tury and people who used them, and natural phenomena like 
hurricanes—everything from mild cuss words to the prayer aiter 
the gale of 1875 which proved disastrous to the community called 
Indianola, that once stood close to the present site of Port Lavaca, 
approximately one hundred miles from Corpus Christi. 

On the day Indianola was destroyed, the Mercer chronicler 
forgot to put down the condition of the sea over the Aransas Bar, 
although he did record after its end, “‘All’s well. Nobody here 
hurt, thank God.” 

‘Two volumes of the logs contain recipes for making chow chow, 
hard soap, mustang wine, mince meat, and for freezing ice cream. 
Also described are home remedies for curing smallpox, cholera, 
toothache, sore throat, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and ‘‘colds 
in the head.” Also instructions for tanning skins are given. 

The original log recorder, Captain Robert Mercer, was born 
in Lancashire, England. He and his family came to America in 
1830, first settling in New Albany, Indiana. In 1855 they moved 
to the Texas coast to become the first family on the island of 
Aransas, at that time commonly referred to as “the Aransas 
Wharf.” This town was the headquarters for all lighters, which 
loaded and unloaded large vessels with cargo for Corpus Christi, 
St. Mary’s, Copano, and Fulton. As recorded in the first log diary, 
the captain’s wife was the first white woman to land in this area. 
The original Mercer residence there was called El Mar Rancho. 

Edward T. and John G. Mercer were the two sons who took 
charge of log recording after the death of their father, Robert. 
Their logs contain numerous historical facts about the area, re- 
corded nowhere else. Several times the fact is mentioned that 
Mustang Island was so named for the “large herds of small, hardy, 
half-wild horses or mustangs which the early settlers found there.” 

An amusing log entry, recorded shortly after the Civil War, 
tells how the two Mercer boys seized a Yankee boat, anchored 
across from the old Harbor Island lighthouse, while its occupants 
were at St. Joseph’s Island getting cattle for food. The adven- 
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turers hid the boat at the old Sidbury Wharf on the Corpus 
Christi waterfront. Later log notes reveal that they “found noth- 
ing on the boat worth a damn but a compass.” 

This old harbor lighthouse was originally constructed directly 
at the mouth of Aransas Pass, but tidal action built up St. Joseph’s 
and cut away Mustang Island until the structure was more than 
a mile north of the pass. During the Civil War, the expensive 
French lens on the lighthouse was removed and buried in the 
sand dunes of St. Joseph’s Island to prevent Union forces from 
using its light. In 1867, according to the logs, the tower was 
reconditioned and the original lens restored. This old lighthouse 
was abandoned in 1954 and replaced by a signal tower at the 
Coast Guard Station near by. 

In 1879 log records state that a quarantine station was estab- 
lished on Mustang Point at the north end of the island. After a 
few months, it was discontinued and another station was built on 
the north end of Harbor Island. Later historical data indicate 
that this served as the area quarantine station until the 1919 storm 
waters destroyed the building. 

Mercer records 1870 as the date for the construction of the first 
schoolhouse on the island. Alexander Goodbread was the first 
teacher in the area and his salary is noted as $40. 

The first lifesaving station was built in the area in January, 
1880. Bold letters in one of the volumes point out that Captain 
John G. Mercer was officer in charge. A two-story house was built 
to take care of employees building the Mansfield jetty in the early 
1880's. After the jetty work was completed, the building was sold 
to Captain Frank Stephenson, who converted it into a hotel. He 
later sold the place to Frank Hetfield who enlarged the building 
and called it Tarpon Inn, using it to advertise the little town 
throughout the country. 

During the Ropes real estate boom in the Corpus Christi area 
(1889-1891) , a channel was dug across Mustang Island and the 
little town which sprang up was called Ropesville. The name 
was changed to Tarpon after a few years. History records that it 
was called such until April 1, 1911, when it became known as 
Port Aransas. 

Diary comments make special note of the fact that land was 
“selling for $10 an acre” during the 1889-1891 boom period. 
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Being pilots in the coastal area, the Mercer chroniclers naturally 
related many tales of schooners and the old side-wheelers that 
sailed the seven seas and were piloted through the dugout (chan- 
nel) into Corpus Christi, Aransas, and Copano bays. Typical of 
log records of such happenings and including, on this particular 
day, the tale of an ill-fated vessel, is Captain John G. Mercer's log 
written on Thursday, January 7, 1875, on Mustang Island at 
Aransas Pass: 


This day begins with the wind N.N.W. Kind of sort of cold 
weather. The steamer Mary arrived from Brashear. The Mustang 
pilot squad went to work on the wharf. 

Schooner Morning Star left for Tuxpan, Mexico, with passengers. 
Mr. Thurman was a big Indian! 

Schooner Nonesuch tried to go to sea but got on her anchor and 
punched a hole in her. She came in Turtle Cove and ran ashore. Will 
try and fix her at low water. So ends the day. Wind N. Moderate. 


The Nonesuch was an ill-fated vessel. Last mention of her in 
the Mercer logs is Tuesday, March 23, 1866, when the entry says 
that “captains of Nonesuch and Mary Lynch and Liberty went to 
Shamrock to try and kill several deer.” 

A note copied from the Corpus Christi Gazette, published that 
same year, said that one Captain Collins advertised he had found, 
washed up on the beach at Padre Island, a mainmast with a gold 
watch chain nailed to it. A charm—a seabean bound with gold— 
was attached to the chain. An article in the Galveston News at a 
later date said the charm and chain belonged to Captain Cross- 
man of the schooner Nonesuch. This is all that is known of what 
became of the Nonesuch captain and his coaster—as ships were 
called which plied between Gulf Coast cities. 

Fishing trips were big events in the 1870's, and from Captain 
John Mercer’s diary written on Wednesday, August 12, 1874, at 
Aransas Pass on Mustang Island one learns: 


This day begins with the wind N. very light. U. S. Buoy Tender 
Steamer Dandelion came from the N.E. and put down two buoys and 
struck out to sea. 

Frank and Tom Brundrette went fishing. Caught seven redfish. 
John layed around loose during the heat of the day. Ned arrived 
from St. Joseph’s. Brought three pigs. So ends the day. Wind E.S.E. 


Silver kingfish of that day were called grande cois or coy 
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throughout the log recordings. There was apparently a local spell- 
ing and pronunciation which sounds similar to the French grande 
escaille. It is pronounced grande kye and means “large scale.” 
These particular fish are referred to as tarpon in 1957. 

In the 1870's, as described by Captain Mercer, fishing was done 
only to secure food. Fishermen used seines and nets, which they 
knitted themselves. Mustang Islanders ate flounder, roe, mullet, 
and redfish. It was not until a generation later that sport fishing 
became popular at Aransas Pass. 

Thirty miles away in Corpus Christi, logs reveal that things 
were happening rapidly. The town came into being as a trading 
post called Kinney’s when Easterners discovered that the quickest 
route to the West Coast by water in 1849 was via Texas. Thus, 
Corpus Christi figured in California’s gold rush by becoming a 
“starting point for wagon trails.” 

By the 1870's ‘‘swapping”’ was the line of trade and records indi- 
cate that “money was tight.” During the Civil War, Corpus 
Christi was occupied first by Confederate troops and later by the 
Union Army. “Hard money” (gold and silver coins) was the only 
accepted payment in the area after the war, and Mexican ranchers 
were told “no bueno” when they tried to use Confederate money 
given to them by horse traders, ‘‘who came to the area and drove 
off hundreds of animals.’ Crude silver bars, worth $50 to $60 
each, were made by pouring molten metal into impressions in 
sand. These were used by traders from Mexico to purchase 
sewing machines, stoves, clothing, clocks, and other items of civ- 
ilization. 

Large wagons called prairie schooners were used to transport 
hides and other products from inland villages to boats in Corpus 
Christi. Three to six yoke of oxen were hitched to each of these 
wagons. Oxcarts with two huge wheels followed one another in 
long trains as “protection against bandits.’ Sometimes, the logs 
describe, these carts had beds of rawhide inside. 

Some records say “Corpus Christi was not considered cotton 
country,” but log entries describe heavy cotton traffic across the 
Nueces River at Borden’s Ferry. In 1890 Texans were selling 
cotton for $1 a pound in gold. Chihuahua freight wagon trains, 
carrying six to eight bales of cotton each, crossed the Rio Grande. 
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Silver and gold bullion and coins went back with the returning 
trains. Often, these were “packed in 10 and 20 gallon kegs.” 

The first national bank opened in Corpus Christi on October 
g, 1890, log entries show. Several years later, in 1893, the logs 
relate an amusing tale about the “Corpus Christi bank panic 
of 1893.” 

A man named Phansteel moved to the city that year and de- 
posited, by draft, $5,000 in the Corpus Christi National Bank. 
During the nationwide panic, he became frightened and wanted 
to withdraw the money. Bank authorities explained to Phansteel 
that folks were allowed to draw out $25 or even $50, but be- 
cause of such “fearfully hard” times, the bank would not allow 
withdrawal of large sums. This situation was explained to Phan- 
steel, but he still insisted on getting his money. 

Thomas Hickey, the bank cashier, “saved the day” by offering 
to let Phansteel have the entire $5,000 if he would accept the 
whole in silver. As this would have been quite a heavy load for 
any one man to carry, the unhappy depositor finally agreed to 
let his cash remain in the bank. Log records say that Phansteel 
was remembered years later because of this incident and also 
because of the unusual way he had of putting his name on checks. 
He signed upside down. 

On and on the log stories go, relating the history and happen- 
ings of the Corpus Christi-Aransas Pass area in a bygone day. In 
these Mercer logs, history of the late 1800’s is related, but the 
human events told between the lines will long make the reader 
live again the days of these pioneers. 








Notes and Documents 


Stephen F. Austin and Anthony Butler 
Documents 


Contributed by HENRY P. BEERS 


TEPHEN F, AUSTIN went to Mexico in June, 1833, as the 
representative of the Texas Convention to obtain approval 
of its petition for separation from Coahuila and the estab- 

lishment of a state government in Texas. His vigorous efforts to 
accomplish this purpose led to his arrest at Saltillo in January, 
1834, on charges of attempting to revolutionize Texas and to 
annex it to the United States. He was imprisoned in Mexico 
City for a year, and subsequently detained on bond for six months 
until his release by a general amnesty in July, 1835. 

Numerous letters written by Austin while he was in Mexico 
have been published, and some of them concern his relations with 
Anthony Butler, the United States minister to Mexico from 1830 
to 1835, as do some earlier letters. The accompanying letter from 
Austin to Henry Meigs, a New York businessman, is a much more 
complete account of the relations between the two men. 


Henry MEIcs To JOHN ForsyTH*® 


New York May 7. 1834 
Dear Sir. Col Stephen Austin of Texas is my wife’s cousin. He is 
Said to be in danger from the Mexican Governt in whose hands 


he is Said to be. 
I have a claim of more than $10000 upon the Lands of his 


1Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 
1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), III, 7, 41, 68, 71, 73. 

2Ibid., Il, 76-77, 149, 177. 

3Henry Meigs to John Forsyth, May 7, 1834. Enclosed with a covering letter of 
May 19, 1834, from John Forsyth to the Secretary of State (MS., Miscellaneous 
Letters Received, Records of the Department of State, National Archives) . 
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Grant and have expected to recover it before this time. His arrest 
is against my interest. 

This claim is mine. not as attorney &c for others. 

It would be doing Austin and me Service if you could com- 
municate on the Subject of his case, with our Representative at 
Mexico. 

It is well known that Austin is not only an enterprising & brave 
man but incapable of dishonorable acts. There are persons who 
would profit by destroying him and enjoying the fruits of his hard 
earned Lands &c. 

Will you think of it as Soon as may be and act according to 
your own opinion.— 

I am Yrs truly. H,, Meigs, 

Hon. John Forsyth.‘ 

[Endorsed] With Mr Forsyth’s letter of 19. May. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO ANTHONY BUTLER® 


N° 70. Department of State, 
Washington, 26. May, 1834. 
Anthony Butler, Esquire, Charge d’Affaires of the United States, 

Mexico. 

Sir: It has been represented to this Department that Colonel 
Stephen Austin of Texas has been arrested by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and that his life is in jeopardy. Many citizens of the 
United States being greatly interested in both his safety and his 
freedom, I would thank you to interpose your personal good 
office, towards obtaining his release and Securing him from fur- 
ther molestation, So far as you can do So without in any manner 
allowing it to be understood that it is the wish or the intention 
of this government to interfere with the administration of justice 
in Mexico or with any of the peculiarly local concerns of that 


Country.® 


4Forsyth, then a United States senator from Georgia, was a brother-in-law of 
Meigs. He became secretary of state in June, 1834. 

5The Secretary of State to Anthony Butler, May 26, 1834 (MS., Records of the 
Department of State, Instructions to Mexico, XV, National Archives) . 

6Forsyth was informed by the secretary of state on May 26, 1834, of the dispatch 
of this instruction. (MS., Records of the Department of State, Domestic Letters, 
XXVI, National Archives). A copy of this note was sent by Meigs, to whom it 
had been furnished by Forsyth, presumably, to Austin, on May go, 1834, from New 
York. Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 1056-1057. 
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Louis McLane. 


Henry MEIcs To JOHN ForsyTH’ 


New York April go 1835. 

Dr Sir. I inclose the last Letter received from Col: Austin— 
dated Mexico March 31. 1835. 

I think it worth your perusal. I verily believe Austin to be an 
honorable man—and that he is now persecuted by Selfish & 
cunning men. 

I pray you to protect him. He will be worthy of it and grate- 
ful. I will thank you to return the Letter to me and also to use 
the information it Contains So that it may not add to the difficul- 
ties he Suffers So unjustly in that [blank]! Country. 

I am Your’s truly. H,, Meigs. 

The Hon: John Forsyth. 

[Endorsed] Respectfully submitted to the Presidents inspec- 
tion by [MS. illegible] Jn Forsyth Having perused the within, 
return to the Department of State to remain on file—When 
Col Butler arrives explanation to be asked of him A.J.° 


STEPHEN F. AusTIN TO HENRY MEIGS 


H. Meigs Esq¢ Mexico March 31, 1835 


Dr Sir, I am still here a prisoner on bail—I am now quite 
unwell with an inflammation of the face produced by a decayed 
toothe and in a bad situation for writing, and only to do so from 
necessity to inform you, as I think it my duty to do that Col An- 
thony Butler has become very bitter and vindictive against me, 
and I believe he is the worst enemy I have in this Country. 

The pretext for his hostility seems to be this—In 1828 he was 
in Texas, and we settled an old business of my fathers and former 
brother in law James Bryan. He treated me very harshly and 
badly in that Settlement, and I made a sacrifice for the sake of 
closing it—After it was closed and we were on friendly terms 
again, an agreement was made between us for him to go to the 


7Henry Meigs to John Forsyth, April 30, 1835 (MS., Records of the Department 
of State, Miscellaneous Letters Received, National Archives) . 


8Andrew Jackson. 
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eastern States and Send out families to a certain amount to Settle 
one of the Colonizing Contracts I then had pending, and I 
furnished him with maps &c of the country, which I afterwards 
understood he used at Washington as the result of his own ex- 
ploring and personal observations—He went direct from ‘Texas 
to Washington or nearly so, and returned immediately from 
there to Mexico by Texas, and never did any thing to aid in the 
Settlement of the families—When I was here in 1833, we Settled 
this matter—He admitted that he had not done any thing ma- 
terial towards Sending out families, but he said he had inserted 
some favourable accounts of Texas in the news papers, and had 
benifited Texas by his influence with this Government &c. I re- 
quested him to Say what he thought he was entitled to, and he 
Said three leagues of land—I agree’d to it and the matter was 
finally closed as I thought—All this was verbal & I was to have 
returned next day to reduce it to writing. I did so and called 
twice without finding him at home, and the day after I left 
Mexico. 

When I returned here in Feb. 1834 a prisoner he was irritated 
against me, as he Says, by Gen! Mason,’ so that he would take no 
interest for me, altho he was instructed by his Govt to do so. 

After I was at liberty on bail, he wrote me about the Settle- 
ment of our business, I answered that I considerd the verbal 
Settlement made in 1833, as final and binding and was ready 
to comply with it—In that Settlement the land he was to have was 
specified & particularly designated—He was not content and has 
written me the most violent, abusive and billingsgate letters 1 
have ever seen, threating that he could injure me here, tho he 
would not do it, as he knew I had projects &c. and also by a pub- 
lication about a plea that my brother in law James Bryan put in 
when he was Sued by Butler, to get rid of the Suit This plea was 
false as Butler himself knew, and told me he believed, he also 
Said in N. Orleans that Col. T. H. Benton now a Senator who 
was his lawyer wrote to him that he acquitted me of having done 
any thing improper in the transaction 

In 1814, I think it was, I went to Kentucky and hired Butlers 
negroes—I took on blank notes signed by my father Moses Austin 


9John Thomson Mason, agent of the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company 
of New York City, then in Mexico City. 
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who was the responsible man, for at that time he was wealthy, 
Bryan was not, and I had nothing—A part of the negroes were 
for Bryan, the balance for my father, and Bryan authorized me 
tc Sign his name to the notes with my own; (for we had been 
trading as Bryan & Austin) Should it be necessary. Butler re- 
quested that I should do so, and I did so. When my Father and 
Bryan failed owing to the failure of the Bank of St. Louis Suit 
was commenced on these notes for a balance that remained due. 
1 was absent in Arkansas and so was my father—Bryan took ad- 
vantage of this and put in a plea on oath that I had no authority 
to sign his name, which was false and did me no harm in public 
opinion as my friends informed me—I did not go back there for 
Bryan died about that time, and then things would only have 
added new wounds to those which my Sister & Mother had so 
recently received—I was also then about the Texas expidition of 
colonizing which was agreed on at this time by my father and 
myself—Butler harrassed me about this affair when we settled in 
Texas, and I have paid him about eight thousand dollars includ- 
ing interest—In his letters to me, and especially one dated the 
20 of this month, he Speaks of that old affair in the most bar- 
barous terms and the most insulting and abusive—I determined 
to kill him, but was dissuaded from it by two friends Mr 
Aaron Leggett’? a highly respectable gentleman of your city, 
Should you ever see him can inform you as to these matters, for 
he acted of his own accord as a friend to both of us to try and 
Settle the difficulty— 

I have never refused to Settle with Butler nor to convey to him 
the three leagues and a labor, about thirteen thousand acres, 
agreeably to our Settlement in 1833, or to leave it to men to 
arbitrate on the contract—he wanted more land as he told Mr. 
Leggett—in fact it is difficult to say what he wants, I have never 
refused to give him his rights whatever they may be nor does he 
Say that I have, nor deny the Settlement made in 1 [MS. torn] 

He also has a note of mine for (1927.45) nineteen hundred 
and twenty Seven dollars 45/100, which I gave him on Settle- 
ment in 1828, and which I have paid in full to his agent James 
Whitesides in Texas as his recipt Shows, which I presented to 
Butler, but he retained the note and will not give it up to me— 


10Leggett was in Mexico to press a claim against the Mexican government. 
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it is dated the 4 of Dec™ 1828 payable the 1 of January 1833. 

These are the facts hastily stated—Butler had induced me to 
believe that Gen! Mason had tryed to injure me & was my enemy, 
and I confess that I was irritated at Mason owing to Butlers 
Statements, but I now suspend my opinion entirely for it seems 
that Butler’s object has been to entangle me all he could, for 
what object I cannot tell— 

I have always done what I could in favor of the N. York 
Texas land companies—my object is the rapid Settlement of the 
country. I have no other—This has been the great object of my 
labors and Sufferings for 14 years 

Even admitting I had ill treated Butler, which I never have 
his course as an honorable man would have been, to have done 
all he could to get me out of my difficulty and imprisonment 
here and back to Texas, and then taken his course in any way he 
thought proper— 

There is a mistery in all this business which I cannot com- 
prehend. Butler attributes his hostility to me, to something that 
Mason told him, and assigns this hostility as the reason for not 
interfering in my behalf when in prison. My difficulties are thus 
added to by him, and he takes this occasion to harrass and tor- 
ment me about a Settlement which I have never refused to make, 
and drags in old affairs for the purpose by way of threat— 

I have the highest opinion of Col. T. H. Benton Senator from 
Missouri and I am willing he should judge as to Bryan’s plea 
which Butler is trying to hold over me like a Vice to screw out 
of me what he pleases. Benton was Butlers lawyer in the Suit 
against Bryan, as Butler informed me, That cruel affair of Bryan’s 
affected my Sensibilities So as almost to craze me—That it is very 
mortifying, to have those old matters raked up from the grave 
by the hand of malignancey to harrass me her[fe] in a distant 
land, & be threatend with publication to wound my Sister & her 
children and give a pretext to my enemies to abuse me, is very 
true—But that I ever acted wrong in that affair or with Butler 
is not true—would any other man take advantage of such a thing 
to torment me in my present Situation? I have his letters now, 
and those of 1828. they will show if necessary that I have borne 
Much, to much and display the man as he is—W. C. Carr Esq 
of Missouri knows me & all about that affair of Bryans—also Hon. 
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W. H. Ashley member Congress knows me. I should like if you 
would write to W. C. Carr—St Louis I can form no idea when I 
shall leave here or be at liberty to do so. Persecuted by the rep- 
resentative of my native country, and entangled in the endless 
labyrinth of a mexican political prosecution in a place where 
persons of foreign birth, & north americans in particular are 
hated, there appears to be but a faint hope of getting away soon 
it ever—The main Substance of the charge against me is founded 
on a paragraph in a letter of mine to a mexican in which I say 
“This Govt ought to regulate the weal Gov' of ‘Texas or Sell that 
country to the United States before they loose it.” “The words 
underscored have been combined with my letter to the Ayunta- 
miento of Bexar of 2 October,"! so as to make out a charge that 
my object was to add Texas to the U. S.—If Such a thing could 
be done I confess I Should be very well Satisfied, and had the 
charge been worded in this way ‘‘Austin has paved the way for 
adding ‘Texas to the U. S. by contributing to Settle that country” 
it would not have been without good foundation as the future 
will Show, for whatever may be my fate, what I have done in 
Texas cannot be undone. That country belongs to civilization, 
and to the english language, and to freedom. 

I have Said nothing to any one about Butler’s conduct except 
to Mr Leggett and M' W. S. Parrott’*—It will add nothing to the 
north american character to have such conduct made public—I 
have considered it to be my duty to inform you of these things, 
for Should he carry into execution his threat of making a publi- 
cation about me, my friends then will of course desire to have 
information from me so as to know how to meet it—I therefore 
leave it to you to do in the matter as may be deemed most prudent 
—I dislike very much to have my name in the news papers if it 
can be avoided, on any subject, and especially Such a one as this— 
Tho’ I have no doubt that he will never publish any thing, for 
his letters to me would injure him more than any one else, but he 
may try to injure me at Washington by private Statements with 
Mr Forsythe and the President, in order to excuse himself for 
not interfering in my favor— 





11Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 1007-1008. 
12An American merchant in Mexico City. 
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This country is not quiet—The State of Zacatecas is arming 
its malitia, and news arrived to day that Gen! Juan Alverez has 
pronounced near Acapulco against the President Santa Anna and 
in favor of the congress of 1833. I do not meddle in Such matters 
and know but little about them. ‘Texas is the only place where 
there is peace or Security and I think and hope it will continue 
there uninterupted—It certainly will if the people there will 
do as they ought, and keep quiet, & mind their farming, and 
nothing else—Before Butler leaves he will become more reason- 
able, if so, our affairs may be arranged, so that this letter is to 
apprise you of the facts as they now Stand—Yours truly 

S. F. Austin 
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Research Opportunities in the General Land 
Office of Cexas 


BILL ALLCORN 


1rH about ten million documents in its files, the Gen- 

W eral Land Office of Texas, located in Austin, offers a 
rich, relatively unexplored source of historical re- 

search material. One of the oldest agencies of the government 
of Texas, the Land Office was originally authorized by the Consti- 
tution of the Republic on March 17, 1836. Some of the docu- 
ments in the Land Office date back further than that. The 
Spanish Archives go back to 1745, though they mainly encom- 
pass the period from 1823 to 1835. These are the oldest docu- 
ments in the General Land Office. They are also one of the 
smallest of eight groups of records in the Land Office archives. 

The seven other collections of documents are: 

1. Land Records. Included here are certificates for specified 
numbers of acres in the unclaimed public domain, field notes, 
patents, deeds of acquittance, and miscellaneous and supporting 
documents. Among the last, for example, are a true copy of 
Robert E. Lee’s will,t and muster rolls of the Army of the Re- 
public of Texas. These records are indexed. 

2. Letters. Included is all correspondence sent and received 
by the General Land Office since July 20, 1837. The first letter 
was dispatched by John P. Borden, commissioner of the Land 
Office, who requested that representatives of the Mexican gov- 
ernment surrender their land records to the General Land Office. 
One incident upon which the letters reflect light is the attempt 
to move archives of the General Land Office to Houston during 
the period of the Republic. The so-called “Archives War’ re- 
sulted from this endeavor. 

The letters of the General Land Office are indexed. 

3. Maps. The most important group of maps in the land office 
shows original recipients of land by county. Other cartographical 


1Bexar Third Class, file number 6947. 
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reproductions illustrate locations of islands, bays, state farms, 
and early Austin and early Texas. Also present are many miscel- 
laneous maps. 

4. Public Free School Land and University Land Records. In- 
cluded here is a vast amount of material, including—among other 
items—lists by counties of all school land sold, with descriptions 
of land and names of recipients, indexes to this land, and old 
minutes of the School Land Board. 

5. Records of Peters’ Colony. The General Land Office also 
has contracts and state documents pertaining to this and other 
colonies. 

6. Current Files. These include Veterans’ Land Board and min- 
eral lease files. 

7. Miscellaneous. The General Land Office has several docu- 
ments of historical interest which are not directly connected 
with the operation of the office. Among these are a working copy 
of the Texas Constitution of March 17, 1836, a book including 
payroll information about William S. Porter (O. Henry) while 
employed in the General Land Office, a picture of Porter, a power 
of attorney signed by Nathaniel Hawthorne in 1855 while 
American consul in Liverpool, England, and a picture of the 
old General Land Office Building. 

The General Land Office is now indexing material in its 
archives, recording information about each document on an 
IBM card. In addition, the Land Office is microfilming all of its 
records. A laminating machine has been installed and the General 
Land Office has begun laminating each document within a thin, 
protective, flexible layer of invisible acetate film. Both of these 
processes will protect the aging records which thus will enjoy 
longer life and be of greater help to students of history. 
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Cryptograms in the General Land Office 
of CEekas 


JOHN FARMER 


Archives of the General Land Office of the State of Texas 
there are four sets of field notes which, at first glance, seem 
like all the rest in that volume but which, on close inspection, 
are found to be quite different—each carries a message in code. 
A search of the records of the Land Office will fail to reveal any 
reference to the code contained in these notes. 
The message in the first set of notes is as follows: 


T Volume X of the English Field Notes of the Spanish 


this League 1/3 T37b29 
f49 J4h8 Hage 
Th471s B4gd28 
This message reveals no certain clue to the code—the numeral 
4 appearing five times; the letters b, d, f, h, j, s, and t apparently 
having no numerical values. 
The second set contains the following message: 


Thgs 621gue2 his thg22 
Sp938gs Bg18ches of g44d 
witag 18d 3s a g44d Leig 

One may take the first word in the second message and set 
down the known letters; he then has Th-s. The numeral 3 must 
represent the letter i or u; so one has This or Thus. Then take 
the grouping Spg938gs. This looks like Springs; substitute the 
letters for the numbers and one must assume that g represents r, 
8, n, and g is further identified as i. 

The grouping Bg18chgs looks like Branches. If the suspected 
letters are substituted for the numbers, the numerals 1 and 2 are 
tentatively identified as the letters a and e, and g and 8 become 
r and n. Then, the identity of the numerals 1 through 5 is just 
a thought away—the vowels a, e, i, 0, u have been replaced by 
the numbers 1 through 5. The letter equivalents for 6, 7, 8, and 
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g may be found by substituting the known letters in a few of the 
words; the identity of the unknown letters will then be un- 
mistakable. 

First, try 621gu2 and by substitution one achieves 6eague; 
the word has to be league and 6 the letter L. Next, try the group- 
ings Th471s B49d28 in the first set of field notes and by substi- 
tution one has Tho-as Bo-de-. Thomas Borden stands out 
clearly. Thomas Borden was a surveyor during and following the 
Mexican colonization period and worked in the area described 
by these notes. The numerals 6, 7, 8, and g represent the letters 
1, m, n, and r. The code is completely broken. 

The message in the third set of notes is as follows: 


Thgs 621g52 end git2 
b5t the cg22k b4tt47 3s 
844d 


The fourth message reads: 


This League sec48d gite2 
bst w266 watered and what 
perrarie there is 48 gs fggst 
gite 


By substitution the decoded messages are: 


(1) This league 1/3 timber 
for John Hoge (Hodge) 
Thomas Borden 

(2) This league has three 
Springs Branches of good 
water and is a good league 

(3) This league end rate 
but the creek bottom is 
good 

(4) This league second rate 
but well watered and what 
perrarie there is on (it) is first 
rate 


The field notes of the first tract together with other notes in 
the same volume identify it as the league titled to John Hodge on 
March 21, 1831, appearing in Volume III, page 426, of the Spanish 
Archives of the Land Office. It is situated on the south side of the 
East Fork of Mill Creek in Austin and Washington counties. 
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A sample page of Volume X of the English Field Notes of the 
Spanish Archives of the General Land Office of Texas 
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The second set of notes is to the league titled to Samuel May 
Williams on April 11, 1831, in Volume III, page 120, of the 
Spanish Archives. It is situated on the south side of the East Fork 
of Mill Creek in Austin and Washington counties, adjoining 
John Hodge. 

The third set is to the Harmon Hensley league, titled on 
March 16, 1831, in Volume III, page 298, of the Spanish Archives. 
It is also situated on the south side of the East Fork of Mill Creek 
in Austin and Washington counties. It adjoins S. M. Williams’ 
league. 

The fourth set is to the league titled to Henry Cheves on 
March 5, 1831, in Volume III, page 250, Spanish Archives. It is 
on the north side of the West Fork of Mill Creek and is also 
situated in Austin and Washington counties. 

Out of the more than five thousand field notes in the Spanish 
Archives of the Land Office there are no others bearing this code 
or any other; however, the page numbers appearing on the notes 
in question indicate they were taken from another field book and 
bound in Volume X—it is possible that all the notes in the book 
were so marked. 
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Account of the Journey of Reuard de la Harpe 
Discovery Made by Him of Several Nations 
Situated in the West 


Translated and annotated by RALPH A. SMITH 


[The following is a continuation of the account of the journey 
of Bénard de la Harpe (1718-1720), the first section of which 
appeared in the July, 1958, Quarterly. | 


The 6th, we departed from Natchitoches and made the way to 
the north, we found strong water falls by a short cut, which is a 
stream on the left; it is three-quarters of a league distant from 
Natchitoches; it lies to the southeast and northwest. 

The 7th, we continued to advance in the bayou, where we 
found the waters very rapid and many obstructions of timber. 
At eleven o'clock we entered into the principal branch of the 
river, upon which we traveled until evening, when we passed the 
night, on a beautiful piece of ground situated two leagues from 
Natchitoches. We left on the same side a small Yatay [Yatasi] 
village, which is situated one league from the small island of the 
Natchitoches by land. 

The 8th, after having advanced for a quarter of a league to the 
north, in a very big current, through very difficult log jams, we 
entered into a lake which follows the bluffs, which are on the left; 
the land there is very fine. We camped there at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, after having made two leagues to the west-northwest, 
to which point of the compass lies the big lake. 

The gth, we continued to advance on the same lake to the 
north-northwest a league and a half; after that, we entered into a 
passage between some willows and cypress, and we made a quarter 
of a league to the northwest; then afterwards we happened into 
a lake, which is two leagues long; which runs to the northwest. 
We left out of it through the northwest end; we entered after- 
wards into a passage, between some willows, which veers several 
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points of the compass, which points being reduced make west- 
ward. We advanced into that direction for one league and a half, 
and we camped on a high ground, which is on the left going up, 
which is the country of the Adayes. 

The 10th, we crossed several willows, through some places 
which are not practical. At three o’clock we entered into the big 
river, upon which we made a league to the north-northwest; we 
camped then near an Adaye establishment. At the right there were 
two or three wretched huts scattered about; the route amounted 
for the day to north-northwest five leagues. 

The 11th, having advanced a league and a half, we entered into 
a bayou on the left, which runs toward the northwest one half 
league; we passed then over some inundated prairies, from where 
the boats had much difficulty to navigate, touching at every in- 
stance. We camped on a high ground on the territory of Spain; 
we made during the day three leagues toward the northwest. 

The 12th, our guide had us to follow the high shore at the left, 
where we saw a very good passage. The passage was difficult be- 
cause of the forests through which it was necessary for us to 
cross. A little above we saw some fine hillocks and a country ap- 
propriate for settling; the earth there is black and not very fertile. 
This day we made four leagues to the northwest. 

The 13th, we continued to coast along the side of the high shore 
to the left where we had difficulty in passing because of the very 
thick trees, which are in the water. We made this day five leagues 
toward the north-northwest. 

The 14th, we sailed along the high shore a league; then we 
found some timbers so thick that it seemed incredible to be able 
to go through them. There was on the branches of these trees an 
infinite number of snakes, upon which it was necessary for us to 
fire some musket shots from fear that they might fall into our 
boats. This route was very painful and fatigued our men ex- 
tremely. We entered afterwards into a channel full of alligators 
where the currents were frightful. We passed through it by the 
tow line and by pulling ourselves from branch to branch; we 
stopped then on a prairie. The route for the day was north two 
leagues. 

The 15th, we entered into a channel through which we made 
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three leagues to the east. We came then into the great channel of 
the Red River, we advanced there a league to the north, after 
which we stopped on the left of the river in a low ground. 

It is obvious that our savage guides did not guide us by the 
ordinary route, which is to follow the Grande Riviére to the out- 
let of the second lake; it is even shorter and less fatiguing; but 
what engaged them to make us follow the high bank on the left 
was for the sake of hunting the deer which are abundant, as well 
as in order to avoid the lack of a camping place, being obliged by 
the river, in the high waters, to go to bed two or three days in 
the boats. 

The 16th, I wanted to go ahead with two pirogues and the big 
boat; but our savages deemed it unwise, and in order to prevent 
it they have continually remained on the river in one of my 
pirogues; we continued to follow the river; the route has been 
north three leagues. 

The 17th, we made six leagues to the north since departing 
from the last stream; the lands are very flat; they are inundated 
with the high waters, so that one does not find an encampment 
place. 

The 18th, we continued to go up the river, on which we made 
probably six leagues to the north, a quarter northeast. 

The 1gth, we made seven leagues to the north, a quarter north- 
west; we found a camping spot to the left on a flat ground. 

The goth, we sailed by varied points of the compass three 
leagues, which yielded only a league to the north. We camped on 
the right of the river. 

The gist, we found that the river was winding about much; 
we made five leagues which yielded only three to the north. 

The g2nd, we saw a bayou on the right; at nine o'clock we 
arrived at high grounds, where our savages killed some buffalo, 
some deer, and some turkeys for us; the route for the day was 
north two leagues and a half. 

The 2grd, I had a cross planted and had the coat of arms of 
France and of the Company carved on a big tree. We continued 
to ascend the river; but, as the waters were descending with 
violence, we were obliged to stop after having advanced two 
leagues to the north-northwest. 
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The 24th, we continued to go up the river, upon which we 
made four leagues along several points of the compass, which actu- 
ally amounted to only two and a half leagues north; then we 
stopped on the right in a place which separated two rivers, one 
which runs to the east and the other to the northwest. 

The 25th, we entered into the river which descended from 
the northwest. Our savages told us that the one which descended 
from the east was the entrance of a bayou, which we had found 
on the twenty-first; we made this day three leagues to the north. 

The 26th, having advanced half a league to the north, we 
rounded a point, veering from the northwest to the north-north- 
east; this detour was a league and a half. We found ourselves 
then only a musket shot north of our last encampment; we con- 
tinued to advance up to the high lands, which are covered on the 
right of the river with pines; we figured we have made accord- 
ing to estimate seventy-seven leagues up to this point. 

The 27th, we remained at camp because of the rain; our sav- 
ages killed some deer and turkey there. 

The 28th, it was extremely cold, which obliged us to remain 
in this place. 

The 29th, we made four leagues to the northwest; we stopped 
on a high ground on the right, on which there were several pine 
thickets. 

The goth, we made six leagues along the points of the com- 
pass, which amounted to only two leagues north; we stopped on 
the left at the lower part of a small stream. 

The gist, we made six leagues, which correctly represented 
enly two leagues toward the northeast; we noted that from the 
first day of March to the twenty-eighth the waters had dropped 
in the river more than three toises, and, that from the twenty- 
eighth to the thirty-first, they have risen two toises. 

We made five leagues, which reduced to accuracy represented 
only two leagues to the north; we found high lands on the left, 
as we sailed along Bear River, at the entrance of which we made 
camp; we have estimated to have made, from Natchitoches up to 
this river, 108 leagues to the northwest. 

April gnd, I resolved to go with one of my pirogues and a party 
of savages through this Bear River to the portage of the Nas- 
sonites, having only five leagues by water and ten by land in order 
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to get me to the place of my destination, to which place, by the 
Red River, there was still fifty-two leagues of the way. I made 
my boats and pirogues follow the big river, and I entered into 
the Bear Bayou. We found there many log jams and bushes, which 
we passed with difficulty; after having made three leagues to the 
northwest, we camped on a little island. 

The grd, the three savages whom I had with me killed two 
bears; this stream is full of them. We continued to advance toward 
the west-northwest to some very great high grounds which we 
sailed along, leaving them on our left.—At two o’clock in the after- 
noon we arrived at the portage that goes to the Nassonites, which 
point is estimated to be ten leagues; we made this day, in the 
bayou, two leagues to the northwest, a quarter west. 

It is to be noted that this little river runs very far into the 
west-northwest,” and that it is impractical for pirogues in the 
low waters. 

The 4th, after having stranded our pirogues, we put ourselves 
on the way by land; one of the savages went ahead to inform the 
chief of the Nassonites of my arrival; we crossed several hillocks 
filled with oaks and walnuts; we made six leagues toward the 
northwest, a quarter north, to a fine stream. 

The 5th, we continued to walk along several slopes and prairies. 
At ten o'clock, the war chief of the Nassonites and six tribal 
notables that accompanied him arrived before us with some horses, 
upon which we mounted. After having crossed some great prairies 
and very fine country we came down to a woods, at the other side 
of which we arrived at three o'clock in the afternoon at the dwell- 
ing of the chief of the Nassonites, at that time more than seventy 
years old. This chief, with those of the Cadodaquious [Kadoha- 
dacho], Nadsoos [Nanatsoho],?* and Natchitoches,”? was awaiting 


24The Red River almost makes a horseshoe bend between a point northeast of 
Doddridge, Miller County, in the southwestern corner of Arkansas, and a_ point on 
the river north of New Boston, Bowie County, in the northeastern corner of Texas. 
The short cut that La Harpe took was probably a short distance up the Sulphur 
River, which he called the Bear River, then by a portage to the Nassonite village. 
This village was on the north side of the Red River, opposite New Boston. 

25This is true of the Sulphur River which begins in Fannin County, Texas. 

26This was a sub-tribe of the Caddo confederacy. La Harpe found its village 
about a half league east of the Nassonites, and between them and the Kadohadacho 
village, all on the north side of the Red River. 

27This was a part of the same Caddoan Natchitoches tribe that La Harpe had 
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me at this dwelling, outside of which, under an antichon,** they 
had prepared a feast, consisting of bread and boiled corn, pre- 
pared in different ways, and some bear meat and buffalo meat and 
fish. We maintained a profound silence during the repast; it is 
even the custom of the savages to ask not one question to their 
new guests until they may be refreshed or that they should speak 
themselves. Informed of this savage politeness, I waited until each 
had eaten; after which I caused to be said to all these nations, 
through my interpreters, that the great French chief, whose mes- 
sage I was bearing, having learned of the cruel wars that the 
Chicachas [Chickasaws],*° the Anahons [Osage],*° the Imahans,** 
the Inocas,** and the Tonicas [Tunicas], were making upon them, 
had sent me to them with several soldiers in order to defend them 
against their enemies and to assist them as protection; that he had 
sent an order to their enemies to cease their hostilities, or that he 
would declare himself against them. 

The chief of the Cadodaquious, who was an esteemed old man 
and the most eloquent haranguer of these nations, although nearly 
four-score years of age, took the word; he declared to these people 


encountered at Fort Saint John the Baptist. Its location was several leagues up river 
from the Nassonites, where the present Oklahoma-Arkansas boundary meets the 
Red River. 

28] have been unable to find antichon in a dictionary. Appentis, meaning shed or 
penthouse, is suggested in Margry’s footnote. The writer would surmise that a brush 
arbor is meant. 

29The Chickasaws were a powerful and warlike tribe, whose villages from earliest 
known times were in northern Mississippi along the headwaters of the Tombigbee, 
Yazoo and Tallahatchie, and scattered into Tennessee and Alabama. James Adair, 
a Scotch merchant, linguist, and author, spent a generation with them. He cemented 
them to the English and against the French. This was a matter of great significance 
for the tribes friendly to the French. The Chickasaws’ traditional enemies, including 
the Caddoan tribes, were their neighbors, found in six or seven present-day states. 
Their tendency to give way westward before white pressure increased their devour- 
ing threat to the Red River tribes. They finally moved to Oklahoma, where 
Chickasha became their national capital. 

30The Osage was the most important southern Siouan tribe. Marquette first noted 
them (1663) on the Osage River. Du Tisne (1719) visited them and reported 100 
cabins and 200 warriors. Their enemies were most of their neighbors for hundreds 
of miles about. The Caddoan tribes held them in terror. A succession of nineteenth 
century treaties with the United States reduced them to reservation life in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

31Imahan apparently refers to a Quapaw village visited by La Harpe, located on 
a southwestern branch of the Arkansas River. The Quapaws were a powerful south- 
western Siouan tribe, hostile to the Caddoan tribes. 


82The Inocas were likely a southern Siouan tribe living along the Arkansas River. 
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that the time had come when it was necessary to change their tears 
into joy, that it was true that the greater part of their compatriots 
had been killed or made slaves by their adversaries, that they were 
not more than a small number, but that the arrival of the French 
would prevent their entire destruction, that their enemies, being 
allies of the Canouches |Comanches],** (which is to say the 
French) would make no more war on them, that it was necessary 
to render thanks to the Great Spirit, whose wrath was appeased, 
and at the same time to assist the French with all their power to 
keep their friendship; that they knew by experience that since 
the arrival of one of these soldiers** in their village, the 
Naouydiches [Nabedache],** and other wild nations had made 
peace with them; that it was sad that their compatriots, who had 
been killed, could not take part in the common joy and add this 
pleasure to the glory of their life, that they had sacrificed for the 
liberty of their country; he said to them in addition some things so 
touching that all these nations were melted into tears. 

After this chief had ceased to speak, I learned from the elders 
of these tribes about the nearest establishments of the Spaniards 
and of the savage nations of the country to the west of whom 
they could know; they assured me that at sixty leagues to the 
south was the village of the Nadacos [Anadarkos],** their allies, 
at whose village the Spaniards had a mission, and of another 


33The Comanches roamed over the South Plains from the Texas Panhandle into 
Kansas. 

34La Salle is probably meant. In 1687 he passed by the Nabedache village to the 
southern Nasoni. 

35It is not certain the Naouydiches, whom La Harpe mentions here, were the 
Nabedaches. If they were, this made them one of the dozen or more Hasinai or 
southern Caddoan tribes. Their main village was three or four leagues west of the 
Neches River, and near the San Pedro Creek, close to the Old San Antonio Road 
in the vicinity of Old San Pedro, Houston County, Texas. In 1687 a path led past 
this village to the Hasinai hunting grounds west of the Brazos and probably became 
a part of the camino real. The first Spanish mission in East Texas, San Francisco 
de los Tejas, was established among the Nabedaches (1690). They played an active 
part in Spanish-French rivalry in the eighteenth century, and a century later went 
to the Wichita Reservation, where their descendants, if any, are today. 

36The Anadarkos were a Caddoan tribe, whose dialect the Kadohadachos, Adai, 
and Hasinai also spoke. Moscoso, in 1542, seems to have reached the country east 
of them and to have heard of them. Their villages then were along the Trinity 
and Brazos rivers. Warfare and diseases reduced them greatly, and finally they 
were incorporated into other Caddoan tribes and moved to the Wichita Reserva- 
tion. The town of Anadarko bears their name in Oklahoma today. 
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mission among the Assinais [Hasinai or Texas], at the village of 
the Amediche [Nabedache] nation to the south, a quarter south- 
west, seventy leagues by road from the Nassonites; that to the 
west at eighty leagues, on the bank of the Red River to the right, 
were several nomadic nations, who were in war against the 
Cannecy [Lipan],*? a savage nation of New Mexico; that in the 
region of the northwest of their abode, at 100 leagues, there were 
powerful nations situated on the borders of a great river, but that 
these regions were little known to them. 

It is remarkable that the savages do not make any mistake 
when they show the part of the world where the nation dwells 
of which they have knowledge, and that, taking the bearing of 
the places with the compass, one is certain of their situation; in 
regard to distance, they compute by an ordinary day’s journey, 
which is, according to what I have observed, five leagues. 

The 8th, I dispatched some pirogues to my boats with supplies. 

The 7th [17th?], I got into a pirogue with M. Du Rivage in 
order to search for, in going up the river, a suitable place for 
forming my habitation. We advanced ten leagues to the place 
where was formerly the village of the Nadsoos. This place ap- 
peared to me very fine, as there was a fine hillock jutting out into 
the river suited to establishing a fort there, below which the soil 
is excellent for producing wheat and all kinds of grain. There is 
to be seen there vast prairies, the sources of admirable water and 
many fruit trees. I would have established myself in this place 
without the inconvenience of going a little further to find savage 
provisions which I necessarily had to trade for for the first year. 
That made me resolve to locate my establishment above the chief 
of the Nassonites, on the left of the river, at a musket shot dis- 
tance.** In regard to the Cadodaquious, they are two leagues below 
the Nassonites and the Nadsoos, and the Natchitoches three 
leagues above, all on the right®* of the river. These nations are 
scattered into different isolated spots; they do not form among 


37The Lipans were the Eastern Apaches, including the Mescaleros and_ possibly 
the Kiowa-Apaches. They ranged over the South Plains between El Paso and the 
Texas Colorado River. Their enemies were the Comanches to the north, such prairie 
tribes as the Taovayas, Tawakoni, Tonkawa, and Wacos, and the Caddoan tribes of 
East Texas and Louisiana. 

38This was apparently in Red River County, Texas. 


39That is the north side. 
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themselves any village; their reasons are that being separated one 
from the other, their enemies are unable to destroy them all at 
ence, a consequent weakness which is the cause of their destruc- 
tion. Ten years ago these four nations formed together over 
twenty-five hundred persons, who find themselves today reduced 
to four hundred, who are able to provide two hundred warriors. 
In 1717 there came to make a village with them some families of 
the Yatases [Yatasi]. These are people strongly attached to the 
French and the first to render service to them. They were for- 
merly established fifty-six leagues away on the banks of the Red 
River; but, the Chicachas [Chickasaws] having destroyed almost 
all of them, the rest has been constrained to take refuge, part 
among the Natchitoches and the others among the four nations. 
It would be very necessary, however, to oblige them to return 
to their village, because of the assistance that they would render 
the boats which would come up this river, and one could, for 
the safety of this nation, leave among them a detachment of ten 
soldiers with a sergeant. 

The terrain of the Nassonites is a little elevated, the soil is 
sandy; but at half a quarter of a league from the river, the 
country is fine, the earth black, and the prairies most beautiful 
and most fertile. Near the place that I have chosen for my estab- 
lishment, there is an expanse two leagues long covered with ducks, 
swans, and bustards. Although the land there may be sandy, it 
does not fail to be very fertile for the cultivation of corn, beans, 
and other vegetables; small grain is planted there in the month 
of March; it is harvested in June; the other grain is sowed in 
April and reaped in July. In regard to beans, they produce there 
three crops. Garden stuff grows there perfectly; I had planted 
some cabbage, lettuces, and all other sorts of vegetables and root 
plants, which have come to their perfection, as well as some cotton 
plants, whose cotton is much finer than that of the Levant. The 
seed is sowed at the beginning of April; it brings forth stalks 
from three to four feet high, whose branches are loaded with an 
infinite number of bolls of cotton which are harvested at the end 
of September, after which these plants die. Tobacco grows there 
very fine. The prairies are filled with indigo, strawberry, mush- 
room, and more] plants. 
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The common trees are red and white cypresses, cedars, pines, 
sweet gum, white woods, willows, ashes, oaks, walnuts, pecans,*° 
whose nuts are very good, mulberries, persimmons, which pro- 
duce a fruit similar to the medlar, but much better, plums 
whose fruits are very good and an infinite abundance of grape 
vines, whose grapes are very delicate; my men made six casks of 
good strong wine there. Game is abundant there especially in 
winter; buffalo are killed at twenty leagues from the establish- 
ment; bear, deer, hare, and rabbit are not far away, nor are the 
turkey, the snipe, and other fowls. 

The 21st, my boats arrived at the Nassonites. I had the Te Deum 
sung as an act of thanks for having arrived without accident after 
incredible labors. The greater part of my men fell sick from 
fatigue; fevers seized them, which have lasted a long time. 

The gend, the four nations celebrated the Calumet for me; 
it is a mark of alliance among these people. This festival lasted 
twenty-four hours, during which time their music did not dis- 
continue for a moment. If the ceremony is fatiguing, it is not 
less burdensome to those to whom they render these honors, 
being obliged to make presents to them. I gave 2,000 livres of 
merchandise to these nations, knowing the necessity of drawing 
them into the interests of the Company, as much on account of 
the proximity of the Spaniards of the province of Texas as for 
their alliance with the Nadacos and Amedichez [Nabedache}. 
It is to be noticed that all the savage nations are extremely gen- 
erous. When the Calumet is celebrated, they cast off all the 
clothes that they might have on. This generosity takes place only 
among these people; for, in regard to the French, they content 
themselves only with presenting to them some deer hides and 
these even in small number. 

My design being to establish myself at the deserted place of 
the chief of the Nassonites, I proposed to him, at this Calumet, 
to cede to me his ground with its cabin and his antichon. He 
consented, in consideration of a present of the value of thirty 
pistoles*t in merchandise. At the same time the chiefs of these 
nations offered thirty of their men to me to bring cypress wood 
to me for the construction of the house that I wished to construct. 


40Pagamiers, however, pacaniers (pecan trees) is probably meant. 
#1A pistole was a Spanish coin worth ten francs. 
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The 24th, the four nations celebrated the Calumet to the white 
chief, who is the war chief of the Natchitoches whom I had 
brought with me in order to be my guide. I did the honor of some 
merchandise to this Calumet, in recognition of the fact that this 
chief had deprived himself, in honor of my chief, of all that which 
he could have. 

The 25th, the savages commenced to bring much cypress 
timber to me. I employed my men similarly at this work, and we 
laid the foundations for a house of a hundred ten feet long by 
twenty wide, which has been finished only in the end of the 
month of July. 

The 26th, I sent the corporal of the garrison to the Assinais 
[Hasinai] to carry the letter of M. de Bienville to Don Martin 
Alarcon, governor of the province of ‘Texas. I wrote to him also 
a letter of compliments, and as I saw that I had business with 
Father Marsillo, head of this mission, in order to open up a trade 
with the Spaniards, I opened up myself to him with confidence, 
following the instruction that the father missionary of Adayes 
had given to me, in passing to Natchitoches. I wrote on the same 
occasion to M. ‘Terrisse, ensign of the company, who had aban- 
doned the post of Natchitoches. Here is the copy of these three 
letters, two of which were written in the Spanish language. 


To Sir Don Martin de Alarcén, Knight of Saint James, Captain 
General and Governor of the Province of Texas. 

Sir, 

I have charged myself with pleasure of the letter that I have the 
honor of remitting to you from the hand of M. de Bienville, Governor 
general of Louisiana. In confiding to me the post of the Nassonites, he 
has recommended to me to render all the services that rest with me to 
the Spanish nation established in the province of Texas. I have the 
honor of assuring you, Sir, that I will execute these orders with joy, 
having nothing more at heart than to show to you that no person has 
the honor of being more perfectly than me, etc., etc. 


To the Reverend Father Marsillo, of the Order of the Recollects,*? 
Superior of the Missions of the province of ‘Texas,** for the Assinais. 


42Recollect was the French name for the Franciscan Order. 

43The residence of Marsillo was either Mission Nuestra Sefiora de la Purisima 
Concepcion, capital of the three Querétaran Franciscan missions in East Texas, 
located at the Hainai village, west of Douglas, in Nacogdoches County, or Mission 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe at the Nacogdoches village, at present Nacogdoches, 
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My Reverend Father, 

The account that they have made to me of Your Reverence at 
Natchitoches, the perfect veneration that I have for your order and 
the esteem that I hold for the Spanish nation, are the motives which 
induce me to write to you in order to offer to you my services in the 
post of the Nassonites, where I have the honor of commanding for 
the King, our master. Our proximity redoubles in me the desire that 
I have for seeing you and of serving you. It will not be my fault, my 
Reverend Father, if I do not go soon to the Assinais to beg of you 
your friendship; I desire even with ardor that we keep up a regular 
correspondence between us, and that it may be useful to the augmen- 
tation of your missions. The conversion of the infidels ought to have 
the attention of the good Christians. I know that aids are necessary 
there in order to be in a position for preaching the Gospel to them, 
and to bring the infidels under the standard of the Cross. Your fervor 
is great; but you have need of assistance. Touched by these reflections, 
I have the honor of offering to you a singular and certain means for 
succeeding there; write to your friends in New Mexico, in Paral and 
in the Kingdom of New Leon* that they will find at the Nassonites or 
at Natchitoches all the merchandise of Europe, of which they could 
have need, at a reasonable price, upon which they will make undoubt- 
edly considerable profits. I am setting the prices for them, with the 
proviso that you shall receive from me five per cent of the total sales. 
Here is, my reverend Father, a singular means for opening com- 
merce, for rendering service to many persons, who are in need of 
merchandise and whom the distance from Europe does not permit 
to have such for a long time. Receive them, my reverend Father, 
a sure means of establishing your missions with solidity and the offers 
which come from a heart truly devoted to your Reverence, in which 
charity has a greater part than all other interest. 

I have the honor of praying to you also to secure for me ten cows 
and two bulls for using at my habitation, and as I know that you have 
need for corn and beans, Your Reverence can send here to look for 
that which he will wish. The carrier of the present letter is the cor- 
poral of the troops of this garrison, to whom you can confide your 
letters; he will deliver to you on my part ten pieces of Bretagne*® 
and one piece of Dama,** which I take the liberty of presenting to 
you. I am my Reverend Father, very completely, etc. 


Texas, which was the headquarters of the three Zacatecan Franciscan missions in 
East Texas. 

44Nouveau Royaume de Leon. 

45Cloth of Brittany. 

46Damask, or cloth of Damascus. 
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To Sir Terrisse, officer of the troops of Louisiana, for the Assinais. 

I have been extremely mortified, Sir, on learning, at Natchitoches, 
that you have retired to the Spaniards, in the fear that your enemies 
might have obtained from M. de Bienville your appeal. You should, 
Sir, render more justice to your commander; he is incapable of allow- 
ing himself to be biased by false reports, particularly when it con- 
cerns the honor of officers. I know that he has esteem for you; do not 
force him to change his sentiments and do not give to the Spanish 
nation a bad idea of the French officers of this colony; return then 
to your native country and destroy by your presence all the rumors 
which might carry prejudice to your reputation. Be persuaded, Sir, 
of the sincerity of my sentiments and that no person has the honor 
of being more completely, Sir, etc., etc. 

The 28th, the war chief of the Natchitoches left from the 
Nassonites to return to his village; I turned over to him one of 
the large boats of the Company to take him down to New Or- 
leans; I wrote to M. de Bienville on this occasion and noted to 
him the pains that I was taking in order to succeed in opening up 
commerce with the Spaniards and that my design was to pene- 
trate as far as to New Mexico. 

The first of May, four of my men deserted me with the design 
of going to the Assinais. I had some savages to pursue them, who 
brought them back to me; my plan was to punish certain ones of 
them, but at the solicitation of the others, in whom I saw a spirit 
of mutiny, I was constrained to pardon them. 

The gth, a soldier of the garrison informed me that he had 
learned through a savage woman, that several chiefs of these na- 
tions had resolved among themselves to scalp all the French, and 
that the one who was at the head of this plot was the war chief 
of the Nassonites. Although I doubted very strongly this infor- 
mation, I did not fail to take the necessary measures to put myself 
beyond insult. I had trenches dug around my house and put in 
position four swivel guns, a culverin*’ and all of our defensive 
arms; in the places where we could be attacked I had set up six 
big pikes of iron that I intended for catching buffalo; after that 
I sent the sergeant with six soldiers to take the war chief in his 
house. They brought him to me; I had him put in irons and I 
sent the next day to search for the chiefs of the four nations, to 


47Originally a culverin was a rude sort of musket, but by the eighteenth century 
it was a long cannon. 
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whom, after having reproached them for their ingratitude, I de- 
clared that I wished to leave their place, but that they ought to 
expect to be entirely destroyed by all the nations who were our 
allies; that, nevertheless, in order to punish the injustice of their 
war chief, I had resolved to put him to death in their presence 
in order to make them know that, although we might be only a 
few Frenchmen, we were not at all fearful of them. 

The chiefs of these nations testified to me, with tears in their 
eyes, that it was undeservedly that I accused them of so dark a 
perfidy, that they had not forgotten that I was their Calumet 
chief, that, very far from wishing to destroy us, they were ready 
to sacrifice their lives for our service; that it was true that the 
war chief had had the imprudence of holding bad talks, because 
he had had some discussion with a soldier of my nation, but that 
it was a young man who had talked without reflection; that what 
he could have said was deciding nothing, not having any authority 
among them, that the title of war chief was an honor that they 
had conferred upon him, in consideration that he had killed at 
the age of sixteen years two warriors of the Chicacha [Chickasaw] 
nation, who had taken the scalp of his father. They prayed to 
me to pardon him, which I accorded to them voluntarily, but, in 
their presence, I had the soldier put in irons, who had had the 
conversation with him. 

[to be continued] 
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Published as Volume II of the Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1954, Writings on American History, 
7952 is a valuable bibliographic tool that Association members 
will find useful in their research. As in the past, the writings are 
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tural and Mechanical College, established in 1876, and the colleges 
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united with it in 1948: Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (for Negroes), Arlington State College, and Tarleton State 
College. 


Daviv Brooks Corer. First five administrators of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, 1876-1890. [College Station? Tex., 1952.] 48 p. ports., views, 
bibliog. (p. 48). On Thomas Sanford Gathright, John Garland 
James, James Reid Cole, Hardaway Hunt Dinwiddie, and Louis 
Lowry McInnis. 


Davip Brooks Corer, ed. Early history of Texas A. and M. College 
through letters and papers. [College Station? Tex., 1952.| 143 p. 
facsims. On the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1877-90; 
with reminiscent letters from alumni on its later history. 


FRANK AVERILL Knapp, JR. A note on General | Mariano] Escobedo 
in Texas. Southw. hist. quar., 55:394-401 (Jan.). notes. On his efforts 
to instigate a revolution against the government of General Porfirio 
Diaz, 1877-78 

Joe HeFuin Situ. The old “F” Ranch [Quitaque, Tex., 1877-1907 }. 
Cattleman, 39 (no. 5) :30-31, 42, 44, 46, 48 (Oct). port., views. 


Tue CaTTLeMAN. Herefords play important part in cattle industry 
[Texas since ca. 1880]. Cattleman, 39 (no. 3) :23-5, 40, 42, 44 (Aug). 
views. 


C. P. Oxtver. Zoology at the University of Texas [since 1885]. Bios, 
23:g0-108 (May). ports. 

JAMEs CALVIN OsLIN. Benben. | Revised edition.] Boston: Christopher 
Pub. House [1952]. 286 p. First ed., 1948. On the early life of Ben- 
jamin Phillips Benjrox (born 1886) in rural east Texas and his work 
as a newspaper writer and printer in Houston, Galveston, and San 
Antonio. 


Joe HEFLin SmitH. McMurtry means beef. Cattleman, 38 (no. 10) : 
36, 80, 82, 84, 86, 88, go, 92, gg (Mar). On the nine sons of W. J. 
McMurtry as cattlemen in Texas since 1888. 


THE CATTLEMAN. Pioneers of Texas Hereford industry. Cattleman, 
39 (no. 3): 31, 104, 106 (Aug). ports. On John P. and Phil C. Lee 


as ranchers in Texas since 1890. 


WituiAM H. Oserste. Knights of Columbus in Texas, 1902-1952. 
Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., 1952. 298 p. facsims., ports., views. 


JouHN WiLtiAM Canapa. Life at eighty: memories and comments by 
a Tarheel in Texas. [La Porte, Tex., 1952.] 198 p. On the author's 
early life in rural North Carolina (where he was born in 1871), his 
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studies in the University of North Carolina (1893-96), his removal 
to Texas (1905), his editing of a farm magazine at San Antonio and 
La Porte, his work with farm credit at Houston, and his activities as 
a dairyman and a promoter of cooperative dairy stores; with remarks 
(p. 159-87) on breeds of cattle in Texas. 


R. H. Ricpon. Frequency of cancer in 7,500 routine autopsies per- 
formed over a period of 43 years at the University of Texas Medical 
Branch [1905-48]. Texas reports on biol. and med., 7:237-48 (sum- 
mer 1949). diagrs., tables. 


SeTH SHEPARD McKay. Texas politics, 1906-1944; with special refer- 
ence to the German counties. Lubbock: Texas Tech Press, 1952. 486 p. 
bibliog. (p. 467-9), notes. Study of Austin, Fayette, Lee, Washington, 
Comal, Guadalupe, Kendall, Medina, Gillespie, and DeWitt Coun- 
ties, compared to the rest of Texas, showing “what the Germans dis- 
liked as well as what they preferred in the way of political issues.” 


J. F. Laxey. Historical development and present status of Texas food 
and drug law [1907-52]. Food drug cosmetic law jour., 7:646-53 
(Oct). port. 


Erwin Evans Situ. Life on the Texas range. Photographs by Erwin 
E. Smith; text by J[ames] Evetts Haley. Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 
1952. 112 p. port., views. Bibliographical introduction on Smith as 
“the outstanding cowboy photographer of the West” (p. 13-29) ; 
and 80 reproductions from negatives made mainly between 1907 
and 1912. 


Mary WHat Ley CrarKeE. [Presidents of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association.] Cattleman, 38 (no. 8)-39 (no. 6), 
monthly installments (Jan-Nov). ports. On the Presidents from the 
gth to the 16th (Edward Cunningham Lasater, Al McFaddin, Joe 
D. Jackson, Cyrus B. Lucas, Herbert Lee Kokernot, Timothy Dwight 
Hobart, and J. M. West), 1911-31, with biographical sketches. 


H. B. Parks. The lost honey mines of Texas. Frontier times, 29:260-65 
(Jun). Lore about bee caves, current 1917-30. 


Howarp R. Wittiams. Hoffman v. Magnolia Petroleum Co.: the 
“subject-to” clause in mineral and royalty deeds [Texas, 1925]. Tex. 
law rev., 30:395-422 (Apr). notes. 

SAMUEL Woop Geiser. John Daniel Boon (1874-1952). Field & Lab., 
20:5-8 (Jan). port. On his teaching of physics in Texas, with a partial 
list of his publications, 1932-47. 


VircIniA Leppy GAMBRELL. Hall of State [Dallas, Tex., 1936-52]. 
Am. heritage, 4 (mo. 1):16-21 (fall). views (part col.). 
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Pau Y. VINCENT. Grazing on the Texas national forests [1937-47]. 
Jour. forestry, 50:214-15 (Mar). 


RoserT L. SKRABANEK. Recent population trends in Texas [1940-50]. 
Tex. jour. sci., 4:407-12 (Sept). diagr., map. 

R. Lee Crark, Jr., & ELEANOR J. MacDonaLp. The University of 
Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research [1941-49]. 
Med. woman’s jour., 56 (no. 8) :34-7, 42 (Aug 1949). 

Joun W. Smmpson & LEO J. GepprERT. The responsibility of the obste- 
trician to the fetus. 1. An analysis of fetal and neonatal mortality 
in 10,000 deliveries [Brooke Army Hospital, Tex., 1945-50]. Am. 
jour. obstetrics and gynecol., 62:1062-70 (Nov 1951). diagr., tables. 


THE Gutr Coast 


W. L. Atwoop. Three sites near Baytown [‘Tex.]. Tex. Archeol. and 
Paleontol. Soc., Bul., 23:303-9. map, views. 


THomMAS NoLAN CAMPBELL. The Kent-Crane site: a shell midden 
on the Texas coast [Aransas County]. Tex. Archeol. and Paleontol. 
Soc., Bul., 23:39-77. map, views. notes. 


ANDREE F. SyjoserG. The Bidai Indians of southeastern Texas [1691- 
1859]. Southw. jour anthrop., 7:391-400 (winter 1951). notes. 


ANDREW Forest Murr. The municipality of Harrisburg [mainly in 
present Harris County], 1835-1836. Southw. hist. quar., 56:36-50 
(Jul) . notes. 


ROGER SHELDON. Texas big thicket. Am. forests, 58 (no. g) :22-4, 46 
(Sep). views. Lore about the Big Thicket, a primeval forest and 
swamp occupying parts of 7 counties near the Gulf in southeastern 
Texas, 1836-1952. 


CoLEMAN McCampPBELL. ‘Texas seaport: the story of the growth of 
Corpus Christi and the Coastal Bend Area [1839-1952]. N. Y.: Expo- 
sition Press [1952]. 305 p. maps (1 fold.) , port., views. “Capsule data 
on some south Texas counties and their communities” (p. 167-232) . 


Mrs. VERNON GL ass, SR., comp. Cemetery records: Bayview Cemetery 
and Rose Hill Cemetery, Corpus Christi, Texas [1840-1948]. D.A.R. 
mag., 86:1057-9 (Oct). 


VIOLET HELEN (BIERMAN) THURMAN. “Old Town” Indianola: cattle 
folks in Texas. San Antonio: Standard Print. Co., 1952. [8], 55 p. 
ports., views. On a settlement begun in 1840 and destroyed by a hur- 
ricane in 1886. 


James ANTHONY CrLarK & M MicneL T. Hatsouty. Spindletop. 
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N. Y.: Random House [1952]. xvi, 306 p. diagrs., facsims., maps, 
ports., views. On an oil field near Beaumont, ‘Tex., 1901-52. 


Donavp Sims. Houston Union Station [1905-52]. Railroad mag., 58 
(no. 4) :14-33 (Sep). views. 

LuciLLeE MENZE (FREEMAN) Gtasscock. A Texas wildcatter: a fasci- 
nating saga of oil. San Antonio: Naylor Co. [1952]. ix, 126 p. ports., 
views. On the author’s husband, Gus Glasscock, as a circus rider, a 
rancher, and a “wildcatter” (on land and offshore), 1910-52. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST. Shell, a marine resource of the Texas coast. 
Southw. soc. sci. quar., 33:38-43 (Jun). map, table. On the commer- 
cial use of oyster shell (‘mud shell”), 1916-52. 


G. GunTER. The import of catastrophic mortalities for marine fisheries 
along the Texas coast [1935-51]. Jour. wildlife management. 16:63-9 
(Jan) . bibliog. 

Tax RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF HOUSTON AND HArRis County, INC. 
Harris County Flood Control District: narrative functional descrip- 
tion [ 1939-51. Houston?] 1952. 10 leaves. fold. map. 


HERBERT W. Exper. Land value along the Gulf Freeway in Houston, 
Texas [1940-50]. Traffic quar., 6:390-401 (Oct). diagrs. 

MELVILLE L. Copy. A study of cesarean sections at Jefferson Hospital 
[Houston, 1941-50]. Am. jour. obstetrics and gynecol., 62:415-19 
(Aug 1951). diagrs., tables. 


East TEXAS 


WILSON W. Crook, Jr., & R. K. Harris. Trinity aspect of the Archaic 
Horizon: the Carrollton and Elam foci. Tex. Archeol. and Paleontol. 
Soc., Bul., 23:7-38. diagr., map, views. notes. Discoveries in Dallas 
County and vicinity. 


Witson W. Crook, Jr. The Wheeler site: a 3,500 year-old culture 
in Dallas County, ‘Texas. Field & lab., 20:43-65 (Apr). maps (1 fold.) , 
views. bibliog., notes. 


E. O. MILLER & Epwarp B. JeLks. Archeological excavations at the 
Belton Reservoir, Coryell County, Texas. Tex. Archeol. and Paleontol. 
Soc., Bul., 23:168-217. maps, tables, views. bibliog. 


JuLien Capers Hyer. The land of beginning again: the romance of 
the Brazos [1519-1952]. Atlanta: Tupper & Love [1952]. xi, 394 p. 
maps, views. 


RavpH Smitu. The Tawéhash in French, Spanish, English, and Amer- 
ican imperial affairs. West Tex. Hist. Assoc. yr. bk., 28:18-49. notes. 
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On the Taovayas, a tribe of the Wichita branch of the Caddo Indians, 
near the junction of the Wichita and Red Rivers, since 1720. 


ALBERT WO LpDERT. Relics of possible Indian battle in Wood County, 
Texas [18th century]. Southw. hist. quar., 55:484-9 (Apr). map, view. 
notes. 


CuHarces A. BacarissE. The Texas gazette, 1829-1831. Southw. hist. 
quar., 56:239-53 (Oct). notes. On a newspaper published by Godwin 
B. Cotten at San Felipe de Austin. 


ANnpbREW Davis. Hunting in the 1830's. Frontier times, 29:113-16 (Jan) . 
Reminiscences of southeast Texas. 


JouHN Marvin Hunter, Sr. The heroism of Adam Lawrence. Frontier 
times, 29:143-5 (Feb). On his escape from Comanche Indians on the 
Trinity River, 1832. 


Hatti£ (JopLin) Roacu. The hills of Cherokee: . .. historical sketches 
of life in Cherokee County, Texas [1832-1952. Rusk? Tex., 1952]. 
vill, 216 p. facsims., fold. map, ports., views. bibliog. (p. 210). 


Harry McCorry HENDERSON. The surveyors fight. Southw. hist. quar., 
56:25-35 (Jul). notes. On an attack by Indians upon a surveying 
party including William F. Henderson in present Navarro County, 
1838. 


THoMAS HERBERT Etz_er. The Dallas Texas Volksblatt [1877-89]: 
a contribution to the history of German newspapers in Texas [ 1846- 
1949]. Ohio State Univ., Abstracts of dissert., 62:77-83. 


ANNIE (JENKINS) SALLEE. A friend of God: highlights in the life of 
Judge W[{arrick] H[oxie] Jenkins [1847-1933], outstanding Christian 
layman of Texas. San Antonio: Naylor Co. [1952]. xi. 127 p. coat of 
arms, facsims., geneal. chart, ports., views. On his life in and near 
Waco as a Baptist layman. By his daughter, with her reminiscences. 
Includes an account by him of the action at Mansfield, La., 8 Apr. 
1864. 


Harry Ransom. Sherman Goodwin—Texas physician, 1814-1884. 
Southw. hist. quar., 55:325-40 (Jan). On his life in Victoria, Tex., 
1849-84, as recorded in his diary; with aphoristic excerpts. 


MABELLE (UMLAND) PuRCELL. Two Texas female Seminaries. Wichita 
Falls, ‘Tex.: University Press, Mid-western Univ. [1951?]. xvi, 288 p. 
facsims., ports., views. bibliog. (p. 273-7). On Live Oak Female 
Seminary, Gay Hill (founded 1853), and Stuart Female Seminary, 
Austin (founded 1876), both Presbyterian; with some account of 
activities of the Red family and the Purcell family. 
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Frep R. Cotten. A note on Lawrie’s trip to northeast Texas, 1854-55. 
Southw. hist. quar., 56:102-5 (Jul). notes. The Lawrie here referred 


to is not further identified. 


L. A. Cuanstor. A Bell County tragedy. Frontier times, 29:231-2 
(May). On the Mormons at Belton, 1856. 


OrAN WarbdER NOLEN. Town of Oakville [Live Oak County] has 
romantic history [1856-1919]. Frontier times, 29:219-22 (May). 


Mrs. W. U. Carre. Memories of Mattie Emma Kenner [i. e. Keener, 
born 1857]. United Daughters Confed. mag., 13 (no. 8) :17-18 (Aug 
1950). On her life in Texas near the Sabine River, 1857-74. 


GrorGiA MILLER Ray. The Jeff Ray I knew: a pioneer preacher 
in Texas. San Antonio: Naylor Co. [1952]. xili, 192 p. ports. On 
Jefferson Davis Ray (1860-1951) as a boy in Lockhart and Bastrop, 
a student in the National School of Education and Oratory (Phila- 
delphia) and Baylor University, a Baptist minister in Huntsville, 
Georgetown, Eminence (Ky.), Caldwell, Corsicana, and Waco, a 
teacher in Southwestern Seminary (Waco), and a religious journalist. 
By his wife. 


EpnaA Haynes McCormick. William Lee McCormick [1863-1945]: 
a study in tolerance. With genealogy. Dallas: Book Craft [1952. 12], 
234 p. facsim., ports., views. On his activities in Denton, Tex., as 
lawyer, mayor, and Baptist layman, with selections from his papers 
and historical articles, including his history of Denton, 1856-70 (p. 
75-93). Gives some account of John McCormick (died in 1768 in 
Virginia) and his descendants, especially in Texas, and of the Haynes 
family. 


W. A. Morris. Tragic scenes in Montague County. Frontier times, 
29:171-6 (Mar). Reminiscences of Indian war in 1868-69. 


Dan MCALLIsTER. “Negligently, perhaps; criminally, never.” South 
Atl. quar., 51:562-73 (Oct). On records and recollections of the trial 
of William Sydney Porter (O. Henry) at Austin, Tex., 1898, and 
other evidence bearing on the charge of embezzlement and on his 
life in Austin. 


SAMUEL Woop Geiser. Medical education in Dallas, 1900-1910. Field 
& lab., 20:127-45 (Oct). Notes. On nine medical schools. 


Rocer B. Letz. East Texas cattle development [1900-1950]. Cattle- 
man, 38 (no. 11) :30-33, 68, 70-71 (Apr). maps, views. 


AusTIN L, PoRTERFIELD. Suicide and crime in the social structure of 
an urban setting: Fort Worth, 1930-1950. Am. sociol. rev., 17:341-9 
(Jun). diagrs., tables. notes. 
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W. L. McHate. The paper industry and the Southland Mill [Lufkin, 
Tex., 1940-51]. Jour. forestry, 50:536-8 (Jul). 

Joe Rankin Moruerat. Progress of land tenure adjustments in a 
family farm area in Texas [Bell County, 1942-50]. Univ. Wis., Sum- 
maries of doctoral dissert., 12:139-41. 


WEsT TEXAS 


RosBeErT E. Forrester, JR. A series of eighteen Indian skeletons excava- 
ted in Shackelford County, Texas. ‘Tex. Archeol. and Paleontol. Soc., 
Bul, 22 (1951) :132-43. map, table, views. 


Mrs. GLENN E. Moore & Mrs. Jor Ben Wueart. An archeological 
cache from the Hueco Basin, Texas. Tex. Archeol. and Paleontol. Soc., 
Bul., 22 (1951) :144-63. diagrs., view. “Pottery and associated artifacts,” 
totaling 7,625, from the Tobin Ranch, near El Paso. 


SOUTHWEST TEXANS ... Publisher’s edition, revised. San Antonio: 
Southwest Publications [1952]. 1A-72A, 608, [15] p. ports., views. 
Expansion of 1937 edition, edited by Arthur J. Simpson, consisting 
of biographies. 


HERBERT C. TAytor, JR. Comments on west Texas pictographs. III. 
State Archaeol. Soc., Jour., n. s., 1:67-74 (Jan 1951). views. notes. 
Evidence, some as late as the 19th century, from the region near the 
junction of the Pecos and the Rio Grande. 


J. Cuarves KELLEY. Factors involved in the abandonment of certain 
peripheral Southwestern settlements. Am. anthrop., 54:356-87 (Jul- 
Sep). maps. bibliog., notes. On settlements along the Rio Grande 
and the Rio Conchos at La Junta de los Rios, 1000-1750. 


CLEOFAS CALLEROS. Queen of the missions. E] Paso, Tex.: American 
Print. Co., ©1952. 15 p. facsim., views. notes. On Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe Mission, Ciudad Juarez, opposite El Paso, 1659-1952. 


EDMUND SCHULMAN. Dendrochronology in Big Bend National Park, 
Texas. Tree-ring bul., 18:18-27 (Oct 1951-Jan 1952). diagrs., table. 
notes. Tree-ring data, 1700-1940. 


C. StanLey Banks. The Alamo: shrine of Texas liberty [1744-1952]. 
Am. heritage, 4 (no. 1) :40-43 (fall). views (1 col.). 


JuAN Acustin DE Monrri. Descripcién del territorio del real presidio de 
San Juan Bautista. ... Introduccién y notas de Jorge Cervera 
Sanchez. Soc. Mex. Geog., Bol., 70:287-319 (Jul-Dec 1950). facsims., 
plan, views. On a garrison and missions on the south bank of the 
Rio Grande, 1778. 
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J. C. Korn. George Webb Slaughter [1811-95]. West Tex. Hist. Assoc. 
yr. bk., 28:108-12. notes. On his life as a cattleman and a Baptist 
minister in Texas, especially Palo Pinto County, 1839-95. 


Howarp LackMAN. The Howard-Neighbors controversy: a cross- 
section in West Texas Indian affairs. Panhandle-Plains hist. rev., 
25:29-44. notes. On the conflicting policies of Robert S. Neighbors 
(Democrat) and George Thomas Howard (Whig), Indian agents, 
1847-55- 

T. R. Havins. Texas sheep boom | 1850-90]. West Tex. Hist. Assoc. 
yr. bk., 28:3-17. notes. 


WILL F. NAEGELIN. Biographical sketch of Henry Vonflie [born 1849], 
a Medina County pioneer. Frontier times, 29:319-23 (Aug). On his 
life in Texas as a freighter and a farmer, 1850-1936. 


HEINRICH JOSEPH SCHWETHELM. The story of the Nueces massacre. 
Frontier times, 29:337-45 (Sep). Reminiscences (1923) of service in 
Texas as a Ranger and a Union soldier, 1857-77. 


Epwin Rosert Bocuscu. Brush invasion in the Rio Grande plain 
of Texas. Tex. jour. sci., 4:85-91 (Mar). bibliog. On the occupation 
of former grasslands between the Nueces and the Rio Grande by 
mesquite, cacti, etc., since 1860. 


D. W. Wattace. D. W. Wallace (“80 John”) [born 1860]: a Negro 
cattleman on the Texas frontier. Contributed by R. C. Crane. West 
Tex. Hist. Assoc. yr. bk., 28:113-18. Reminiscences (1934) of the 
author’s life as a rancher in Coleman County, Mitchell County, and 
elsewhere. 


Cuartes A. Herrr. San Antonio Vigilantes hanged ten in one day. 
Frontier times, 29:162-6 (Mar). Eye-witness account of the lynching 
of Bob Augustin, ca. 1863. 


Berta Hart Nance. D[{rury] A[llen] Nance and the Tonkawa In- 
dians [Ft. Griffin, Young Co., Tex., 1868]. West Tex. Hist. Assoc. 
yr. bk., 28:87-95. notes. 


WaLTER Harper. My personal experience of a trip through West 
Texas in 1860 [i. e. 1869]. Frontier times, 29:146-8 (Feb). 


James T. Papcitr. Early day Coleman [1876-1900]. West Tex. Hist. 
Assoc. yr. bk., 28:81-6. 


Dick Reavis. The Western Cattle Trail in Coleman County [1876-95]. 
West Tex. Hist. Assoc. yr. bk., 28:96-107. notes. 


NELLIE (Witt) Spikes & TEMPLE ANN ELtis. Through the years: 
a history of Crosby County, Texas [1876-1952]. San Antonio: Naylor 
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Co. [1952]. xxix, 493 p. facsim., ports., views. Includes “Stories by 
the early settlers” (p. 281-341) and “Settlers of Crosby County” 
(P. 342-490) . 

MARGARET SHEERS. The LX Ranch in Texas [ Randall, Potter, Carson, 
Moore, and Hutchinson Counties, 1877-1934]. Frontier times, 29:128- 
34 (Feb). 


JouHNn LyNnwoop WarrEN & CoL_quitr WARREN. The Matadors, 1879- 
1951. [Matador? Tex.] ©1952. [2], 35 leaves. maps, views. Memories 
of the Matador Land and Cattle Company in Motley County, Dickens 
County, and adjacent Texas counties. 


VELMA Barrett & HAZEL OLIverR. Odessa: city of dreams, a miracle 
of ‘Texas prairies. San Antonio: Naylor Co. [1952]. ix, 125 p. ports., 
views. On Odessa and Ector County, Tex., 1881-1951. 


WiLLt1AM M. Hupson. Texas’ own saint—Don Pedrito Jaramillo. 
Frontier times, 29:222-6 (May). On a San Antonio “curandero” and 
clairvoyant, 1881-1907. 


A. M. Hartunc. SMS Ranch horses. West. horseman, 15 (no. 3) :14-15, 
34 (Mar 1950). ports. On horses bred by the Swenson family, Stam- 
ford, Tex., since 1883. 


Rocer B. Letz. W. J. Lewis [born 1871]. Cattleman, 39 (no. 6) :36-7, 
64 (Nov). ports., views. On his life as a cattleman in west Texas 
since 1884. 


Wayne Garp. Billy Anson, quarter horse champion. West. horseman, 
15 (no. 7):17, 39-41 (Jul 1950). views. On William S. Anson, rancher 
in Coleman County, Tex., 1890-1911. 


Joun Marvin Hunter, Sr. The killing of Captain Frank Jones [1859- 
93]. Frontier times, 29:121-4 (Feb). Killing of a Texas Ranger by 
outlaws near El Paso, 1893. 


ViRGINIA BRADLEY. Functional patterns in the Guadalupe counties 
of the Edwards Plateau. Chicago, 1949. 153 p. diagrs., maps, tables, 
views. bibliog. (p. 147-53), notes. (Univ. of Chicago. Dept. of Geog- 
raphy. Research paper g.) Thesis—Univ. of Chicago. Comal, Kendall, 
and Kerr Counties, Tex., 1896-1948. 


Mrs. R. L. Duke. Aberdeen-Angus cattle on the XIT Ranch. Cattle- 
man, 39 (no. 1):21-2, 39 (Jun). views. Reminiscences since 1900. 


JoHN Marvin Hunter, Sr. When Santanelli came to town. Frontier 
times, 29:297-9 (Jul) . Reminiscences of a visit of J. H. Loryea, hypno- 
tist, to Mason, Tex., 1902. 


Epwin B. Barker. Old days in Nacogdoches, Texas. Frontier times, 
29:301-7 (Aug). Reminiscences, 1907-8. 
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CHARLES DupLEyY Eaves & Crecit A. HuTcHINsoN. Post City, Texas: 
C. W. Post’s colonizing activities in west Texas. Austin: Texas State 
Historical Assoc., 1952. xiii, 171 p. maps, ports. notes. Based on Eaves’s 
thesis—Univ. of Texas. On a dry-land farming colony founded in 
Garza County, Tex., by Charles William Post as a laboratory for agri- 
cultural and rainmaking experiments and rural settlement, 1907-51; 
with some account of his Postum industry and other enterprises in 
Battle Creek, Mich., 1895 ff. 

Cuares J. Brer. Memoirs. Salesianum, 47:167-75 (Oct). On the au- 
thor’s service as a Catholic priest associated with Father David H. 
Dunn at Amarillo, 1909. 


J. Oscar Lancrorp. Big Bend: A homesteader’s story. Austin: Univ. 
of Texas Press, 1952. viii, 159 p. ports., views. On the author and his 
family as homesteaders in rugged country beside the Rio Grande near 
San Vicente, his schoolteaching there, and his development of a hot 
spring as a tourist enterprise, 1909-13. 
Mary Wuat.ey Crarke. A[lan] T. Jeffries. Cattleman, 38 (no. 11): 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 (Apr). port. On his work in the Panhandle as an 
inspector for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
since 1915. 
Joun HoucuTon ALLEN. Southwest. Phila.: Lippincott [1952]. 220 p. 
Reminiscences and anecdotes indicating the degeneration of the Mex- 
ican border of Texas since ca. 1920. 
BRENT ASHABRANNER. Pecos Bill—an appraisal. West. folklore, 11:20-24 
(Jan) . “Lore” that apparently originated in an article by Edward J. 
O’Reilly, 1923. 
Harotp A. SHapiro. The pecan shellers of San Antonio, Texas 
[1926-50]. Southw. soc. sci. quar., 32:229-44 (Mar). notes. On the 
conditions of living and employment of these largely illiterate Mex- 
ican laborers. 
WitTEN Bootu Russ. A doctor looks at life. San Antonio: Naylor Co. 
[1952]. xix, 189 p. port. Speeches, essays, and letters of a San Antonio 
physician, on medical, political, and social matters, 1929-51. 
THE CATTLEMAN. America’s first boys ranch. Cattleman, 39 (no. 6): 
33-5» 44, 46 (Nov). views. On Boys Ranch, near Amarillo, Tex., 
since 1939. 
Ww 
Association members, and Texans generally, regretfully read the 


announcement of the death of Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda in Austin 
on April 3, 1958. Long an active member and fellow of the Asso- 
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ciation, he was the indefatigable sponsor and producer of a large 
amount of work in Latin American and Texas history. 

Dr. Castafieda was born in Camargo, Mexico, on November 
11, 1896, and came to ‘Texas in 1908. After graduating from the 
Brownsville High School in 1916, he attended the University of 
Texas and received the B.A. degree in 1921, the M.A. degree in 
1923, and the Ph.D. degree in 1932. He began his professional 
career as a teacher in the public schools of Beaumont (1921) 
and San Antonio (1922-1923), after which he became an asso- 
ciate professor of Spanish at William and Mary College (1923- 
1927). In 1927 he returned to the University of Texas to become 
librarian of the Latin American Collection (1927-1946), asso- 
ciate professor of history (1936-1946), and professor of Latin 
American history (1946-1958). After returning to the University 
of ‘Texas, he was also invited to teach at various times at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, the University of Mexico, Our Lady of 
the Lake College, and the Catholic University of America. 

Classroom, religious, and civic functions were all vital facets 
of Dr. Castafieda’s dynamic career. In addition, however, he 
produced a prodigious bibliography of scholarly historical writ- 
ings that includes some seventy-eight articles and the following 
books: 


(With Frederick C. Chabot) , Early Texas Album: Fifty Illustra- 
tions with Notes. Austin (Privately printed), 1929. 

(ed.) , Excerpts from the Memorias for the History of Texas ... 
of Fray Agustin Morfi. Translated and annotated by Fred- 
erick C. Chabot. San Antonio (Naylor Company), 1932. 

(ed.), La Guerra de Reforma Segun el archivo del General 
Manuel Doblado, 1857-1860. Vol. III of Nuevos documentos 
ineditos o muy raros para la historia de Mexico. San Antonio 
(Casa Editorial Lozano) , 1930. 

(With Jack Autrey Dabbs) , Guide to the Latin American Manu- 
scripts in the University of Texas Library. Cambridge (Har- 
vard University Press) , 1930. 

(With Samuel Guy Inman), A History of Latin America for 
Schools. New York (Macmillan Company), 1944. 

(With E. C. Delaney) , The Lands of Middle America. New York 
(Macmillan Company), 1948. 
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The Mexican Side of the Texas Revolution. Dallas (P. L. Turner 
Company), 1928. 

(Trans. and ed.), Juan Agustin Morfi: History of Texas, 1673- 
1779, with an introduction and biographical sketch of Morfi. 
Albuquerque (The Quivira Society) , 1935. 2 vols. 

(ed.) , Historia de Todos los Colegios de Mexico desde la Con- 
quista hasta 1780. Mexico (Talleres Graficos de la Nacion) , 
1929. 

Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Austin (Von Boeck- 
mann-Jones Company) . 6 vols. 

Vol. I. The Finding of Texas (1936). 

Vol. II. The Winning of Texas (1936) . 

Vol. III. The Missions at Work (1938). 

Vol. IV. The Passing of the Missions (1939) . 
Vol. V. The End of the Spanish Regime (1942). 
Vol. VI. The Fight for Freedom (1950) . 

A Report on the Spanish Archives in San Antonio, Texas. San 
Antonio (Yanaguana Society), 1937. 

(With Early Martin, Jr.), Three Manuscript Maps of Texas by 
Stephen F. Austin. Austin (Privately printed), 1930. 


For his many distinguished contributions in the fields of edu- 
cation, writing, and history, Dr. Castaneda received wide recogni- 
tion and well-deserved honors. On the state level he was elected 
a member of the Texas Institute of Letters and the Texas Philo- 
sophical Society, a fellow of the Texas State Historical Association, 
and historiographer of the Knights of Columbus Historical Com- 
mission. National honors included membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Delta Pi, and the Academy of American Franciscan 
History of Washington, D. C. He was also elected corresponding 
member of the Hispanic Society of America, president (1939- 
1940) of the American Catholic Historical Society, executive 
secretary of the Southwestern Committee on Latin American 
Studies, contributing editor to the Handbook of Latin American 
Studies, delegate to the Institute of Foreign Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, delegate to the First Congress of Historians of the 
United States and Mexico (served as general rapporteur) , delegate 
to the First Congress of Philosophy in Mendoza, Argentina (1948) . 
On the international level, Dr. Castafieda was elected correspond- 
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ing member of the Academy of History of Mexico, member of 
the Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, Academia 
Nacional de Ciencias Antonio Alzate of Mexico (awarded a medal 
for publications in Mexican history) , Ateneo de Ciencias y Artes 
de Mexico, Sociedad de Geografia e Historia de Guatemala, 
Conseil Historique et Heraldique de France, Knight of the Eques- 
trian Order of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, and Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of Isabel the Catholic of Spain. 
Ww 
In 1954 the town of Comfort, Texas, celebrated its centenary 
of existence in the Hill Country of Texas in the most permanent 
and lasting manner possible: Guido Ernst Ransleben was chosen 
by the Centennial Committee to write the history of the town 
and of the people whose activities had gone into the making of 
one of the distinct cultural areas of Texas. The story of Comfort 
is one of heroic colonization done largely by freedom-loving 
German immigrants. The community chose well in picking 
Ransleben, a former resident, who actually had never strayed 
far from the environs of Comfort. In fact, Ransleben had become 
a successful business executive in near-by San Antonio. One hun- 
dred copies of the book which he produced in 1954, A Hundred 
Years of Comfort in Texas, have, through the intercession of the 
Vice President of the Association, George P. Isbell, been con- 
tributed to the Association. The Association acknowledges the 
contribution with real appreciation. Members may send to the 
office for copies of the book at a price of $5. 
Ww 
Mrs. Oma E. Vordenbaum, 810 East Bowie Street, Luling, 
Texas, has sent to the Association a letter written from Del Rio, 
Texas, in 1928, by Ranger Captain J. H. Rogers. Also enclosed 
were pictures of Captain Rogers and of his father, Pleas Rogers. 
The pictures and documents have been placed in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Archives. 
w 
The Bureau of Business Research of the University of Texas 
has issued as Bulletin No. 6 of its Texas Industries Series a pam- 
phlet by E. C. Barksdale, professor of history at Arlington State 
College, entitled The Genesis of the Aviation Industry in North 
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Texas. The bulletin recounts an almost unbelievable industrial 
development in the field of airplane building in North Texas 
since about 1940. Barksdale makes a real contribution to the 
recent industrial history of Texas. 
Ww 
McMahan’s Chapel, situated in the scenic piney woods of East 
Texas, eleven miles east of San Augustine, was designated by the 
Texas Centennial Commission as the site of the first formally 
organized Protestant group in Texas. The church had its begin- 
ning in 1833, and annual historical pilgrimages have been made 
to it within recent years. C. A. West, president of the Texas 
Conference Historical Society of the Methodist Churcii, has done 
a valuable four-page brochure which gives a sketch history of 


the chapel. m 


The June 22, 1958, issue of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
contains an account by Autis McMahan of the Hamilton County 
centennial celebration. In addition to details concerning the cel- 
ebration and illustrations of the F. Marion Graves home in Ham- 
ilton and the Hawley Gerrell house in Indian Gap, the article 
relates a number of interesting historical facts about the first 
settlers of the county. Particularly noteworthy is the heroic story 
of Ann Whitney, the frontier school teacher of Warlene Valley 
who sacrificed her life in 1867 to save her ten pupils from a 
marauding band of Comanche Indians. The nobility of Ann 
Whitney’s selfless defense of her charges has been revived and is 
reflected in the action of present-day Hamilton County residents 
to commemorate the inspiring episode with a suitable memorial 
to the brave pioneer teacher. Knowledge of the incident and 
Ann Whitney’s burial site faded into obscurity after the county’s 
school children had contributed funds for a grave marker in 
1898. More than half a century later the dramatic story was 
uncovered by Oren Jo Pool, who also discovered the forgotten 
Whitney grave while she was researching Hamilton County 
history for a master’s thesis at the University of Texas. Accom- 
panying the McMahan article is a picture of the impressive new 
Whitney monument, whose dedication in July provided a fitting 
climax for the Hamilton County celebration. 
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The April, 1958, issue of the Missouri Historical Review car- 
ried the following historical news note: 

Stephen F. Austin, whose Missouri experience included work 
as a storekeeper, manager of lead mines, director of the Bank 
of St. Louis, adjutant of militia, and member of the Territorial 
Legislature, 1814-1820, and who later won fame as the “father 
of Texas,” was voted into the National Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
Oklahoma City, by trustees of that shrine at their January 
meeting. 7 


Coleman County was created from Brown and ‘Travis counties 
by the Texas Legislature in 1858. The new county was named 
for Robert M. Coleman, who fought in the battle of San Jacinto, 
signed the Texas Declaration of Independence, and was a member 
of the Texas Constitutional Convention. 

In the last days of June and the first part of July, the Coleman 
County people observed their centennial year with extensive 
celebrations and a wide pattern of observances. 

The first settlers in Coleman County located southeast of 
present Santa Anna. Santa Anna Mountain is a prominent and 
long-established landmark in West ‘Texas. The mountain was 
probably named for the celebrated Kiowa chief Santanta, but the 
spelling was revised by the Post Office Department. 

The first community or town to develop in the county area 
was called “Trick ’Em” by cowboys and trail drivers along the 
John Chisum Trail. Bill Franks, who operated the store and supply 
station, was widely known for his tricks—practical jokes which 
included selling colored water to cowboys instead of whiskey. 
“Trick ’"Em” evolved into Trickum, which the Post Office De- 
partment changed to Trickham when a post office was granted. 

An early miller at Trickham was M. R. Cheatham, who is 
reputed to be the first person to sell flour in sacks, rather than 
in barrels. His sacks were labeled ““Irickham’s Best.” 

The army post of Camp Colorado was established in July, 
1857, on Jim Ned Creek. About it grew a bustling community, 
and Coleman County was finally organized in 1876. 

Ww 

John W. Buchanan, 1460 South Tejon Street, Denver 23, 

Colorado, has written a letter of inquiry concerning cannon cap- 
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tured by H. H. Sibley at Valverde, New Mexico. Mr. Buchanan 
quotes an interesting paragraph from William Clarke Whitford, 
Colorado Volunteers in the Civil War (Colorado State Historical 
and Natural History Society, 1906), p. 138: 


Of the further history of the guns that formed McRae’s battery, 
Captain Deane supplied me with the information embodied in this 
paragraph, and which he received personally from Major T. T. ‘Teel, 
at El Paso, shortly before the death of that brave and chivalrous 
Confederate soldier. ‘The battery comprised four 12-pound and two 
6-pound brass guns, and, as I have stated on an earlier page, they 
were turned, immediately after their capture, upon the Union troops 
at Valverde. In the subsequent fighting farther north they were so 
used again. Because of the desperate struggle over them at the time 
of their capture, General Sibley’s defeated and impoverished men 
dragged them back to Texas, even after all their other artillery had 
been abandoned. Five of the guns were used by General “Dick’’ 
Taylor until the close of the war, and then were thrown into the Red 
River, in the bed of which they remain to this day. At the time of 
the battery’s capture the axle of one of the guns had been weakened 
by a round shot, and when those of Sibley’s men who had the battery 
in charge reached El Paso they left the injured gun in that city, 
where it is still preserved—a treasured memento of men who knew 
not fear. Upon its upper surface, at the breech and on that of its 
muzzle, discolorations, which no man would remove, are yet plainly 
seen. “These,” said Major Teel to Captain Deane, as the two stood 
by the piece of artillery, “were made by the blood of McRae and 
Lockridge, both of whose bodies sank and rested across this gun.” 





Mr. Buchanan would like to know whether or not the Civil 
War cannon is still in the environs of El Paso. Probably the 
incident of throwing the guns into Red River occurred at the 
battle of Mansfield. Any persons having information on these 
questions are requested to communicate with Mr. Buchanan. 

Ww 

The DeWitt County Museum had its formal opening on May 
10, 1958, in Cuero. Located in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, the museum is the culmination of plans that have been 
underway for several years. Numbers of citizens participated in 
the project; businessmen contributed show cases and interested 
individuals contributed the labor and the exhibits. Mrs. A. W. 
Schaffner, Junior Historian sponsor in the Green DeWitt-Arnecke- 
ville School, has been instrumental in making the museum a 
reality. 
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James Perry Bryan of Freeport, a descendant of Emily Austin, 
is conducting an extensive research on the early history of 
Brazoria County (1821-1845). He is particularly interested in 
the War and Peace parties, the battle of Velasco, and the settling 
of Velasco and Quintana. His study is primarily concerned with 
developing an understanding of the personalities of the early 
families of Brazoria County. Any information, documents, or 
suggestions on the above topics would be appreciated by Mr. 
Bryan. te 


The three-day observance of the Mason County centennial 
celebration began on June 19, 1958. Notice of the celebration 
appeared in an illustrated article by Russell Tinsley in the mag- 
azine section of the Houston Chronicle on June 22, and the 
Mason County News (Mason) published a historically valuable 
special centennial edition that was released on the first day of 
the celebration. es 


Association member Robert E. Hardwicke of Fort Worth has 
called attention to an article on John Burwell (Texas Jack) 
Omohundro that appeared in Frank X. Tolbert’s column in the 
Dallas Morning News on May 25, 1958. One of the more colorful 
characters of the Texas and Western frontiers, Omohundro 
achieved wide fame during his life. Unlike his friend Wild Bill 
Cody, however, Texas Jack failed to capture the imagination of 
succeeding generations and has faded into a position of at least 
relative obscurity in the frontier annals of Texas and the West. 
Quarterly readers who are interested in further details about 
Omohundro as a Confederate scout, plainsman, guide, and stage 
performer may examine his biography, Buckskin and Satin, by 
Herschel C. Logan. The book contains numerous excellent illus- 
trations and an extensive bibliography. 

Ww 

On Midsummer’s Day, the 120th anniversary of the first Swed- 
ish colonization in Texas was observed at Round Rock by the 
Texas Swedish Pioneers Association. An account of the celebra- 
tion by Dick King was printed in the magazine section of the 
Houston Chronicle on June 22, 1958. Prominently featured in 
the article were S. M. Swenson, who laid the foundations for 
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Swedish settlements in Travis and Williamson counties, and his 
uncle, Swante Palm. Illustrations for the article show the his- 
toric Gustaf Palm log cabin, which was originally built in the 
Govalle section of present Austin and later moved to Luther 
League Park in Round Rock. 
Ww 
Charlie Jeffries, of Winkler, Texas, is frequently referred to 
as “The Grand Old Man of Texas.” He is a marvelous prototype 
as well as a splendid writer of the Texas scene. He is presently 
engaged in writing a history of Terry’s Texas Rangers and would 
be glad to get any out-of-the-way information on the subject 
from anyone. Especially he would like to get an account of the 
organization, of the different companies of the regiment, just 
where they were mustered in, under what conditions, and the 
like. Any old letters or copies of old letters or newspaper clip- 
pings or references will be welcomed by Mr. Jeffries. 
Ww 
Lorene Newman, Assistant Librarian of the Deaf Smith County 
Library, Hereford, ‘Texas, is preparing a history of Deaf Smith 
County. Mrs. Newman would be pleased to have information con- 
cerning the county from any member of the Association. 
Ww 
A centennial of Mason County history was celebrated at 
Mason, ‘Texas, during the week of June 15-21. Mason County 
wrote a lot of indelible pages of Texas history around Fort Mason, 
the Hoo-Doo War of 1875, and numerous Indian depredations. 
Ww 
The Waco Tribune-Herald for May 25, 1958, announced the 
opening of a restored old home, Fort House at 502 South Fourth 
Street, Waco. The Waco Junior League has restored the house 
which will be used for museum and other cultural purposes. 
Ww 
The June issue of American Heritage has two articles of 
particular interest to Texans. Edward S. Wallace writes with real 
appreciation of Ranald Slidell Mackenzie, who graduated at the 
top of his West Point class in 1862 and, with seven brevets for 
gallantry in action along with six wounds, became a major general 
at age twenty-four. After the Civil War was over, Mackenzie was 
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sent to Texas where he served with distinction in Indian cam- 
paigning. In 1883 Mackenzie returned to Texas for a short time. 
He died a rather tragic death at the early age of forty-eight. 

Also William A. Owens writes on “Gusher at Spindletop,” an 
account of the fabulous strike near Beaumont in 1901. 

Ww 

Leonard B. Plummer has an excellent note on “Research Ma- 
terials on Early German Settlers in Texas” in the Library Chron- 
icle of the University of Texas (Spring, 1958). Plummer wisely 
counsels: ‘““Through contributing materials to the Archives, cit- 
izens can round out our knowledge of early Texas and they can 
keep the achievements of their ancestors alive for posterity.” 

Ww 

The 10,000-volume library and collection of Texana and Amer- 
icana of the late Captain Roy W. Aldrich has been acquired by 
Sul Ross College of Alpine. Captain Aldrich collected frontier 
books and manuscripts for sixty years. At the time of his death 
in 1955 he left a “near priceless” collection which could not 
have been duplicated in its entirety. The collection will make 
a permanent contribution to the culture of the Big Bend area 
of ‘Texas. se 


Frank Bryan of Groesbeck, Texas, has sent to the Association 
a large blue-printed, annotated map, dated on May 3, 1958, on 
which he has entered trails for Cabeza de Vaca and Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado in Texas. Bryan shows the trails of Cabeza 
and Coronado to converge in the Lubbock area. The map will 
be available in the archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. se 


Robert D. Jones is officially listed as a University pre-law 
student from Austin. Wisely enough, however, Jones decided that 
nothing would be better background training for Law School 
than a course in ‘Texas history. Hence in this 75th year of the 
University, he showed up as a member of the Texas history class 
when all of the term papers were assigned on subjects having 
to do with the history of the University. Having already demon- 
strated that he was a history student of the first class, he merited 
a real assignment along the line of his interest and was given the 
assignment of Colonel W. S. Simkins. There was hardly a better 
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or a more challenging subject. Simkins was one of the most 
picturesque and colorful persons ever to teach at the Univer- 
sity. He is a part of the traditions of the University and a part of 
the ‘Texas heritage. 

The colonel made many permanent contributions to the Uni- 
versity: Peregrinus, ‘Jackass lawyers,” pungent phraseology, and 
the like. Few persons who heard him tell how as a student in the 
Citadel in Charleston, South Carolina, he had fired upon the 
Star of the West as it entered Charleston harbor, ever doubted 
that he fired the opening shot of the Civil War. Picturesque and 
dramatic as he was, those qualities never really obscured his great 
and abiding scholarship. 

Jones did not follow the path of least resistance in preparing his 
paper. With all the instincts of a real research scholar he set 
out to get all possible documentary evidence regarding Colonel 
Simkins. What was easily available in Austin was not enough. 
Jones followed a trail of correspondence to Washington, D. C., 
and down to Florida where he learned the colonel had spent 
several years after 1865. 

Finally he got in contact with a niece of Colonel Simkins, Isabel 
Stewart Mays, 3523 Boone Park, Jacksonville, Florida, who, with 
fine appreciation for the values of the past, had preserved a num- 
ber of documents important to the colonel’s career. Among these 
was Simkins’ commission in the Confederate Army where he was 
commissioned a first lieutenant to date from March, 1862. The 
document was sent to the enterprising young student who in turn 
placed it with the Association. It will be permanently housed in 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center where it may be 
viewed with reverence by hundreds of former students of the 
colonel and by other appreciative Texans. 

Ww 

Mrs. R. E. Harding, 793 South ‘Tenth Street, Raymondville, 
Texas, writes that a group in Willacy County is preparing a his- 
tory of the county. Mrs. Harding and her associates are attempt- 
ing to collect all possible materials having to do with Willacy 
County and the surrounding area. These materials will be depos- 
ited in Reber Memorial Library at Raymondville. Any member 
of the Association having historical material on Willacy County 
is invited to correspond with Mrs. Harding. 
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Historical News for May, 1958, contains an article on the Colo- 
rado Junior Historians, written by Mrs. Agnes W. Spring, State 
Historian of Colorado. In her article Mrs. Spring relates that 
Texas was one of the states furnishing information and procedure 
for the organization of the Junior Historians of Colorado. At 
the outset, Mrs. Spring reports how amazed she was to find that 
many schools in her state did not teach Colorado history. There 
is no state which does not have the obligation of teaching its own 
history to its future citizens. World history or any history is 
meaningless without a frame of reference and without an estab- 
lished point of departure. 

Colorado history and the Colorado heritage will languish 
unless worked at and cultivated in Colorado. Texas also can be 
dealt irreparable damage whenever curriculum revision is allowed 
to remove Texas history as an established part of the school 
program, si 

The May, 1958, issue of Historical News also contains an 
article on the establishment of the El Paso Historical Society, 
written by Mrs. Willard Schuessler. Since 1954, the year of the 
establishment of the El Paso Society, the Association has taken 
a fatherly interest and pride in the splendid work which has 
been done in the E] Paso area. Since its inception the Society has 
undertaken many projects designed to preserve and promote 
understanding of El Paso’s historical inheritance. These include 
the erection of monuments, the sponsorship of research, the 
location of historical documents, and the holding of meetings 
and commemorative events. The Society has instituted the pub- 
lication of a quarterly historical journal, appropriately named 
Password. These are all activities which actually can be done for 
El Paso only by El Paso people. This calls for local endeavor 
which cannot in the nature of things be done at the state level. 
The El Paso people are contributing to and preserving the culture 
of their area. The Association does congratulate a stimulating 
group upon a splendid piece of work done in an enviable manner. 

Ww 

Initial plans for the establishment of the Wilbarger County 
Historical Society were made on March 16, 1958, under the tem- 
porary chairmanship of Mrs. Bertha Ross of Vernon, and May 
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4 was named as the date for permanent organization. The pro- 
cedure followed by the Wilbarger County citizens has been 
efficiently comprehensive and answers many of the questions the 
Association has received related to the organization of county 
historical societies. At the March meeting the community support 
that the Wilbarger group could expect was determined, a nom- 
inating committee for permanent officers was named, and Mrs. 
E. S. Keefe of Midland, the principal speaker, outlined the 
problems of organization and function of local historical societies. 
To expedite the work of the new society, Mrs. Baxter Ross, a 
sponsor of the organization and temporary secretary, set up a 
number of research committees for the various communities in 
the county and several miscellaneous committees to begin work 
on the charter, a museum, Indian artifacts, records and files, 
obituaries, and newspaper files. 

The Association salutes the Wilbarger County Historical So- 
ciety and commends the well-organized efficiency of the founders. 
With such leadership and support, one more area of Texas can 
be assured that its history will be properly preserved. 


The New York publishing house of E. P. Dutton and Company 
has announced that early in 1959 the firm will publish A Pictorial 
History of Texas by Herbert and Virginia Gambrell. According 
to the publisher, the history has over three hundred photographs 
and drawings and thirty thousand words of text. 

The Gambrell team is well known to most members of the 
Association. The new book will be looked forward to with real 


anticipation. r 


As a part of the 75th Anniversary of the University of Texas, 
the Second International Congress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico will be held on November 3-6, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. The sponsors of the Congress 
in the United States are the University of Texas, the American 
Historical Association, and the Texas State Historical Association; 
the Mexican sponsors are the Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México, the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 
and the Academia de Ciencias Histéricas de Monterrey. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Archibald R. Lewis, Sec- 
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retary General of the Congress, the Association has received the 
formal program, which is reproduced herewith: 


4:30 P.M. 


CHAIRMAN: 
ADDRESS: 


8:00 P.M. 


Q:30-11:30 A.M. 
Topic: 
Co-CHAIRMEN: 


PAPERS: 


COMMENTATORS: 


RECORDERS: 


12330-1330 P.M. 
Co-CHAIRMEN: 


ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME: 


2:30-4:30 P.M. 
Topic: 
Co-CHAIRMEN: 


PAPERS: 


COMMENTATORS: 


RECORDERS: 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
NOVEMBER 3RD 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Special Exhibition of University Press Books of Mexico and the 
United States—Batts Auditorium 

DANIEL Cosio VILLEGAS (Mexico) 

Howarp F. Ciine (Library of Congress) 


EVENING SESSION 


Organization Meeting of Conference Chairmen 
Tobin Room Batts Hall 


NOVEMBER 4TH 


MorNING SESSION 
Batts Hall 
“PRE-HISPANIC PEOPLES” 
PABLO MarTiNEz DEL Rio (Mexico) 
WALTER W. TAayLor (Smithsonian Institution) 
“The Present Status of our Knowledge of Indian Civilizations 
in Northern Mexico”—WIGBERTO JIMENEZ MORENO (Mexico) 
“The Present Status of our Knowledge of Indian Civilizations 
West of the Mississippi”—THomas N. CAMPBELL (The University 
of Texas) 
Luts AVELLEYRA (Mexico) 
FRANK H. H. Roserts, JR. (Smithsonian Institute) 
EDUARDO NocuERA (Mexico) 
ERNESTO DE LA TORRE VILLAR (Mexico) 


LUNCHEON 


University Campus 

CarLos PEREZ MALDONADO (Mexico), Presidente, Academia de 
Ciencias Histéricas de Monterrey 

RALPH W. STEEN (Texas A. & M. College), President, Texas State 
Historical Association 

VicE-PRESIDENT Harry H. Ransom (The University of Texas) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Batts Auditorium 

“THE MEDIEVAL IBERIAN FRONTIER, 800-1500 A.D.” 
José Lacarra (University of Saragossa) 

RosertT S. Lopez (Yale University) 

Ciaupio SANCHEZ-ALBORNOZ (Argentina) 

CuHares J. BisHKo (University of Virginia) 

JAIME VIcENS-VivEs (University of Barcelona) 

PHILIPPE Wo FF (University of Toulouse) 

Luis WECKMANN (Mexico) 

Joun H. Hit (Texas A. & M. College) 
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8:00-10:00 P.M. 
SPONSORSHIP: 
CHAIRMAN: 


ADDRESS: 


9230-11230 A.M. 
Topic: 


Co-CHAIRMEN: 


PAPERS: 


COMMENTATORS: 


RECORDERS: 


3:00-10:00 P.M. 
Topic: 


Co-CHAIRMEN: 


PAPERS: 


5:30-10:00 P.M. 


9:30-11:30 A.M. 
Topic: 
Co-CHAIRMEN: 


PAPERS: 


COMMENTATORS: 


RECORDERS: 
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EVENING RECEPTION 


Laguna Gloria Art Museum 

State of Texas Good Neighbor Commission 

Eusesio DAvALos Hurtavo (Mexico), Director, Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia 

ANTONIO Castro LEAL (Mexico) 


NOVEMBER 5TH 


MorninG SESSION 


Batts Auditorium 

“MEXICAN AND AMERICAN CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
FRONTIER” 

Sttvio ZAVALA (Mexico) 

Eric F. GOLDMAN (Princeton University) 

“The Frontier in Mexican Thought and Character”—ARTURO 
ARNAIZ Y FreG (Mexico) 

“The Frontier in American Thought and Character’—Ray A. 
BILLINGTON (Northwestern University) 

Luis VILLORO (Mexico) 

Pau F. SHARP (Hiram College) 

ANTONIO PoMPA Y PoMPA (Mexico) 

Fritz L. HOFFMANN (University of Colorado) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Ranch in Vicinity of Austin 

“SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO” 

ATANASIO G. SARAVIA (Mexico) 

J. FRANK Dobie (Texas) 

“The Northern Mexican Hacienda”—Francois CHEVALIER 
(Mexico) 

“The Texan Ranch”—J. C. Dykes (United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service) 

Ranch Barbeque and Entertainment for Participants 


NOVEMBER 6TH 


MorNING SESSION 


Batts Auditorium 

“THE GREAT FRONTIER CONCEPT” 

ALFonso TEJA ZABRE (Mexico) 

Joun S. GALBRAITH (University of California at Los Angeles) 
W. K. Hancock (The Australian National University) 

A. R. M. Lower (Queen’s University, Ontario) 

José Honorio Ropricues (Brazil) 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH (The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs) 

JUAN OrTEGA Y MEDINA (Mexico) 

EpITH PARKER (Del Mar College) 











2:30-4:30 P.M. 
Topic: 


Co-CHAIRMEN: 


PAPERS: 


COMMENTATORS: 


RECORDERS: 


3:00-5:30 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 
Co-CHAIRMEN: 
SPEAKERS: 


Topic: 


Texas Collection 287 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Batts Auditorium 

“THE HISTORIAN’S TASK FROM THE AMERICAN AND 
MEXICAN VIEWPOINTS” 

ALBERTO MArR{A CARRENO (Mexico) 

Boyp C. SHAFER (American Historical Association) 
José Miranna (Mexico) 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER (University of Pennsylvania) 
EDMUNDO O’GORMAN (Mexico) 

FRANCE V. SCHOLES (University of New Mexico) 
GUILLERMO Cé£spEDES (The University of Sevilla) 
Luts GoNZALEZ Y GONZALEZ (Mexico) 

HERBERT GAMBRELL (Southern Methodist University) 


AFTERNOON 


Sight-seeing in Austin and Special Tea for Wives of Those At- 
tending Conference 


EVENING SESSION 
Banquet 
Driskill Hotel 
His EXCELLENCY PRICE DANIEL, Governor of Texas 
His EXcELLENCY RAUL RANGEL Frias, Governor of Nuevo Ledén 
Dr. NABOR CARRILLO (Rector, University of Mexico) 
Dr. LoGAN WILSON (President, The University of Texas) 
“THE STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN MEXICO 
AND THE UNITED STATES” 


ww 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Judge James R. Norvell 


800 Barton Blvd. 


Austin, Texas 


Miss Kathryn Cravens 


The Devon 


70 West 55th Street 


Mr. James C. Beaty 
4038 Ella Lee Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. William George Mecklenburg 
General Delivery 
Newgulf, Texas 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Mrs. John F. Domatti 


Mr. Herbert E. Merz 


2920 Westminster 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Larry J. Gage 
826 Fort Worth Street 
Grand Prairie, Texas 


Library 

Thomas Jefferson High School 
723 Donaldson Avenue 

San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. R. E. Harding 
793 South Tenth Street 
Raymondville, Texas 


511 Jephson Drive 
Alvin, Texas 


Mr. Andrew G. Dickinson 
6827 Del Norte Lane 
Dallas 25, Texas 


Mr. Roy Brown Jr. 
1702 Sylvan Drive 
Austin 4, Texas 


Mrs. Charles R. Jaekle 
3312 Meredith 
Austin 3, Texas 
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Muleshoe Junior High School Library 
Muleshoe, Texas 


Mr. Boyd M. Tingle 
1746 Lynn Lane 
Freeport, Texas 


Mr. James P. Baughman 
7825 St. Charles Avenue 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


Mrs. James G. Hopkins 
Garwood, Texas 


Mr. Neil K. Alexander 
4059 Devon Court 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 


Mr. Harry P. Whitworth 
3413 Foothills Terrace 
Austin 3, Texas 


Dr. Douglas W. Terry 
2832 Shoal Crest 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mr. James L. Nichols 
3315 Raguet 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mr. Jenkins Garrett 
3920 Mattison 
Fort Worth 7, Texas 


Mrs. Alice Carroll Williams 
699 South gth St. 
San Jose, California 


Mrs. Irene Taylor Allen 
P. O. Box 472 
Anderson, Texas 


Mr. Howard H. Bell 
Department of History 
Texas Southern University 
Houston 4, Texas 


Riley Library 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Mr. D. Sullivan Culberson 
P. O. Drawer 477 
Hempstead, Texas 


Mrs. Lena Gay More 
3804 Stevenson Street 
Austin 3g, Texas 


Mr. A. N. McCallum Jr. 
702 Scarbrough Building 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. P. Bryan 
1407 Broad Street 
Freeport, Texas 


Mr. James Bell Harvey 
2104 Ashby 
Austin 4, Texas 


Mr. Lonnie J. White 
6905 Reese Lane 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. William M. Hager 
2860 Devon Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. James L. Holman, 
Program Chairman 
Daughters of the Republic 
East Market Street 

Honey Grove, Texas 


Mr. Joseph S. Hall 
1455 Lemoyne Street 
Los Angeles 26, California 


Mr. W. S. “Bert” Watson 
P. O. Box 1139 
Austin 62, Texas 


Mrs. Gladys J. Busby 
Route 1, Box 386 
Mesa, Arizona 


Mrs. James Clyde Oates 
3005 North Alleghaney 
Odessa, Texas 


Miss Amanda Krueger 
Box 364 
Laredo, Texas 


Mrs. Thala B. Bitner 
Box 218 
Centerville, Texas 


Hockley County Library 
Levelland, Texas 


Mr. K. A. Trotter 

5151 Hull 

Houston 21, Texas 

Monterey High School Library 


3200 47th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 








Kook Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Texas in 1837: An Anonymous Contemporary Narrative. Edited 
by Andrew Forest Muir. Austin (University of Texas Press) , 


1958. Pp. xxli+232. $4.50. 


This earliest written account of Texas as a Republic, entitled 
“Notes on Texas,” appeared originally in 1838 and 1839 in 
Hesperian magazine, published in Columbus, Ohio. The author, 
who must remain anonymous in spite of every effort of the editor 
to track him down, had for obscure reasons journeyed from Ohio 
to Galveston Island, where he arrived on March 22, 1837. Six 
months of note-taking on Texas carried the author westward from 
boisterous, newly-born Houston, then capital of ‘Texas, to the 
shrines and fandagoes of San Antonio de Bexar. The first week 
in October found him aboard the outbound Phoenix, when the 
Racer’s hurricane inundated Galveston Island. The Phoenix rode 
out the storm in Galveston Bay and within a few days probably 
cleared for an eastern port. 

In his westward trip the author went up Galveston Bay, San 
Jacinto River, and Buffalo Bayou to Houston where he remained 
for several weeks, noting that the land was poor, bread bad, and 
butter, vegetables, and milk hard to find. Texas farmers, he 
decided, had not yet found sufficient inducement to cause them 
to produce more than needed for their own families. Texas beef, 
however, was as good “‘as is to be found in any part of the world, 
which may be had in the greatest abundance at from two to four 
cents a pound.” The anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto 
brought forth a gala parade and ceremony at which President 
Sam Houston, of course, was the principal figure if not the speaker. 
A dance in the evening, with the President “dressed in a rich 
silk velvet suit,” moving “among the throng with a gallantry and 
grace,” brought a pleasant end to a satisfying day. 

From Houston the narrator and a companion proceeded on 
horseback across the prairie to San Antonio. Events and persons 
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actually met along the way are convincingly described; but, as 
the editor says, when the author is “repeating hearsay, he becomes 
insipid. His generalizations are usually less significant and inter- 
esting than his particulars.” As his journey was limited to a 
narrow belt along which he apparently retraced his steps, he 
failed to see East Texas, the plantations of the lower Brazos and 
Colorado valleys, the upper Brazos, or the settlements south of 
San Antonio. Other weaknesses, pointed out by the editor, include 
failures in observations of fauna and flora and of navigation of 
Texas rivers. 

Brilliantly introduced and edited by Andrew Forest Muir, 
Texas in 1837 will entertain even the most casual reader. Muir's 
notes, placed at the back of the book, keep the record straight 
and include, incidentally, a small mine of information about 
personalities, places, and sources. From analysis of the original 
“Notes,” Muir decides the author probably was a resident of 
Cincinnati, a Southerner in origin, and a New England post- 
Calvinist in his prejudices. His constant references to the law, 
especially the common law, lead Muir to suggest that he may have 
been an attorney. 

Special commendation should be given for the useful end-paper 
maps, fore and aft, drawn by Edward R. Baird. Nine other 
appropriate maps and illustrations are presented together at the 
center of the book. They include ‘““Texas in 1834” (taken from 
Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 1879) and “Plan 
of the City of Houston,” surveyed by G. & T. H. Borden, 1836 
(redrawn by Edward R. Baird). In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the University of Texas Press, with the publication of Texas in 
1837, has added another fine work to its growing shelf of im- 
portant Texas books. James L. Nicos 

Stephen F. Austin State College 





Fabulous Quarter Horse: Steel Dust. By Wayne Gard. New York 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce), 1958. Pp. 64. Illustrations, bib- 
liography, index. $5.00. 

I sat down with this book on a quiet Saturday afternoon. In the 


background the radio was broadcasting the 1958 Kentucky Derby, 
in which everyone interested in horse racing had his eyes, if not 





| 
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his money, on a horse named Silky Sullivan who had built a 
reputation for coming from behind in the stretch. (He finished 
twelfth.) There was an almost too pat appropriateness about 
reading a biography of Steel Dust on the afternoon of the Derby, 
but that did not keep me from having one of the most pleasant 
reading hours in some time. 

According to the geologists, men followed horses onto this 
planet by about two million years. Men have been following 
horses somewhere ever since. In this book Wayne Gard is follow- 
ing a Quarter Horse that was probably as widely known in the 
Republic of Texas as Sam Houston and better known than the 
more successful merchants. Even in a poor Republic thousands 
of dollars would change hands as the result of a few seconds’ 
sprint by Steel Dust. I have no idea how many millions changed 
hands this Saturday afternoon of the Kentucky Derby, but ap- 
parently there was no hint of an economic recession around 
Churchill Downs. Horse racing is a social institution that has 
been with us since the Greeks. Evidently it will remain, despite 
the active opposition of reformers and the passive opposition of 
the legion of people who do not care. 

Actually, Gard’s handsome little book sifts the story of three 
horses—Steel Dust, Shiloh, and Sam Bass’s fabled Denton Mare. 
Steel Dust came to Texas in 1844; Shiloh followed right behind. 
Steel Dust raced against horses owned by Texans and Indians. 
On a quarter track he was virtually unbeatable, even when he 
reached his teens. His only rival was Shiloh, and the race of the 
century was supposed to be the meeting between these two. 
Texans from all over dropped what they were doing to get up 
to Dallas to see the match. Even the saloons closed. 

If it were supposed to be the race of the century, it turned 
into the anti-climax, for Steel Dust never came out of his pole- 
chute. He tried to leap the wall, drove a splinter into his shoulder, 
and fell to his knees, crippled. Shortly after, he was blind. 

But blindness opened a new and even more fabulous career 
for Steel Dust, for every farmer with a mare wanted to breed 
her to the former champion. The result has been that down to 
1958 every Quarter Horse fancier will pay a little higher price if 
the seller can prove the horse he is offering has Steel Dust blood 
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coursing through his veins, even diluted by a century. Quarter 
Horses can start fast, stop just as suddenly, react instantly to com- 
mand. As Gard says, ‘“‘Steel Dust had the «-alities that farmers, 
cowmen, and racing men wanted in a quarter norse; and he had 
unusual ability to transmit them to his colts.” 

What future champions Steel Dust did not sire in Texas in 
the 1850’s and 1860's, Shiloh apparently did, right on down into 
Reconstruction days. Sometimes the Steel Dust and Shiloh lines 
combined down the way, and the quality of the twin ancestry 
proved ever more durable. The Denton Mare, however, was a 
descendant of Steel Dust’s side. She was so good that her owner 
eventually ran out of horses—and suckers—to race her against. 
It was after that situation developed that Bass turned to robbery. 
Whether there is a moral here, I could not say. 

In the past fifteen years there has been a considerable revival 
of enthusiasm for Quarter Horses, amounting to almost a fad. 
In this rediscovery Wayne Gard, working as a historian, has 
played a role with a whole spate of magazine articles. Now, with 
his careful and zestful reconstruction of the life of Steel Dust, 
his colleagues, and his descendants, he has brought together all 
that is worthwhile and pertinent regarding the champion of 
them all. Eight pages of illustrations by Nick Eggenhofer add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. It is a beautiful book to have 
around. And not incidentally, it is good history too. 


Jor B. Frantz 
University of Texas 





David S. Terry of California: Duelling Judge. By A. Russell 
Buchanan. San Marino (The Huntington Library), 1956. 


Pp. ix+231. $5.00. 


Terry’s life story is more than just another biography of passing 
interest for it is a case study in that anachronistic form of violence 
so intimately associated with the “chivalrous southron.” In Terry, 
the Southern Hotspur reached apotheosis. Descended from an 
Indian-fighting Jackson worshipper and molded in the rugged 
school of the frontier, he was a classic example of that bundle 
of contradictions known as the frontier aristocrat: as coarse as 
the rough and tumble environment from which he came yet as 
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sensitive as the trigger of a duelling pistol on questions of “honor.” 
He was quick to take offense, quicker to give satisfaction, and he 
operated unfailingly on the assumption that the code of “personal 
responsibility” was always and everywhere in force. Violence was 
the one persistent theme in his life; in youth and in manhood, a 
series of fistfights, knifings, brawls, and duels conditioned his 
existence. It was violence that ruined his career as it was violence 
that eventually put him in his grave. 

If ‘Ierry’s career was tempestuous it was also colorful, and a 
good part of it was tied in with Texas and Texans. Though born 
in Kentucky, he settled in Texas in the 1830’s where he studied 
law, fought in the Mexican War with the Texas Rangers, made 
an unsuccessful foray into politics, and developed a facility with 
the bowie knife that was to plague his subsequent career. He 
married a Texas girl, and it was his brother Frank who organized 
Terry’s Texas Rangers of Civil War fame. His friends and rela- 
tives in the state acted as a magnet which drew him back fre- 
quently during his lifetime. 

In the gold rush of forty-nine, Terry left Texas for California. 
He settled in Stockton, began building his law practice, dabbled 
in politics and was soon elected to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. Except for a brief flirtation with the Know-Nothing 
movement during the fifties, Terry remained a states’ rights 
Democrat, a position clearly reflected in many of his judicial 
briefs. In 1856 he ran afoul of the San Francisco Vigilantes after 
having carved up one of their leaders with his bowie knife; he 
was arrested and put on trial for his life but was subsequently 
released. In 1859 an “affair of honor” all but destroyed his repu- 
tation in California. In the heat of a political campaign, Senator 
David C. Broderick referred to Terry as a “wretch,” a statement 
that led Terry to challenge the senator as soon as the election 
was over. Terry killed Broderick in the ensuing duel and the 
cry immediately arose that the senator’s death was the result of 
an insidious Southern plot to remove him. Terry was publicly 
denounced as a murderer and was again arrested and put on 
trial. Even though acquitted of the charge, the unfortunate affair 
ruined him politically; he resigned from the court and moved 
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into the Washoe Mountain area of Nevada where he divided his 
energies between arguing mining cases and advancing secessionist 
intrigues. 

When war came, ‘Terry after the early death of brothers Frank 
and Clint, left the West to join the Confederacy. He returned 
to ‘Texas via Mexico, then traveled on to Richmond where he 
was given a colonel’s commission and authority to raise a regi- 
ment of ‘Texans. On his way home, he stopped off at Chickamauga 
to fight in that battle with Terry’s Rangers. The remainder of 
his military career was spent in Texas where he occupied himself 
in plotting an invasion of the West while watching the disinte- 
gration of the Confederacy. As his country collapsed, Terry joined 
the tide of Confederate immigrants flowing into Mexico, but for 
him, as for so many others, the adventure proved short-lived. 
By 1868 his life as a cotton planter in Jalisco had terminated, for 
in that year he reappeared in California where he busily dedi- 
cated himself to the task of rebuilding both his fortune and 
his prestige. 

The seventies were the good years for Terry. Not only did his 
practice revive and flourish; he also was selected as a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1878 where his service did 
much to remove some of the earlier stains from his record. The 
seventies, however, were merely a peaceful interlude in an other- 
wise turbulent life for the end of the Terry story is one that not 
even William Faulkner, that chronicler par excellence of human 
passion and violence, could have improved upon. After the death 
of his first wife, Terry married the notorious Sarah Althea Hill, 
a lady of at least questionable virtue whose tangled legal affairs 
had only recently been defended by Terry in a sensational case. 
As the result of a courtroom brawl in which the ubiquitous bowie 
knife again made its appearance, Justice Stephen J. Field jailed 
both Terrys. A miscarriage, which Terry felt resulted from the 
manhandling of his wife in this affair, so enraged him that when 
he next met Field he attacked the judge savagely, whereupon 
the judge’s dinner partner shot Terry to death. 

Scarcely had he been decently buried before a scandalous legal 
battle erupted between Sarah and his children over the remains 
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of his estate, after which the wife renewed many of her shady 
acquaintances of the past and returned to a life of sordid excesses 
which eventually led her to her commitment to an insane asylum. 
The author has done a skillful job of telling this story, at once 
interesting and depressing, of a man whose life was a tragedy 
compounded of equal parts of violence and passion. 


Oris A. SINGLETARY 
University of Texas 





Indians of the Southwest. By Mary Jourdan Atkinson. San Antonio 
(Naylor Company), 1958. Pp. xix+ 333. Illustrations, bib- 
liography. $5.00. 

In 1935 the Naylor Company published Mary Jourdan Atkin- 
son’s The Texas Indians. The present volume is essentially that 
same book—with only a few superficial changes—under a new title. 
Dr. Atkinson states in a note to the reader that the scope of the 
original book was “never confined to present-day Texas bound- 
aries.” Modern political borders meant nothing to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the area. Hence, to discuss the “Texas Indians’ 
is impossible, for they wandered over many states. In an attempt 
to solve her problem of nomenclature, the author decided to 
substitute a regional name for that of the state. Thus, the new 
book becomes Indians of the Southwest. 

The problem which Dr. Atkinson now faces is more difficult 
than the first. In anthropological circles the American “South- 
west” refers to that culture area encompassing the southwestern 
section of the United States from West Texas to the Pacific and 
including northern Mexico. Occupying this area are three rather 
diverse Indian groups: the Pueblos (Hopi, Zuni, and so on), the 
Desert Tribes (Pima, Papago, and so on), and the Athabaskan 
Nomads (Navajo, Apache). Of these, only a few groups of 
Apache resided within the present boundaries of Texas. 

If Dr. Atkinson had expanded the scope of the book to 
concur with the broadened title, all might have been well. In 
the revised version, as in the first, however, she is dealing with 
those tribes using Texas as a base for operations. Dr. Atkinson 
mentions the Navajo only in passing, the Pueblos in less than half 
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a page, and the other major groups of the Southwestern culture 
area not at all. Consequently, to this reviewer, the revised title 
is much more offensive than the original one. 

Actually the author's treatment is unbalanced if considered 
only from the standpoint of those tribes centering around ‘Texas. 
A good half of the book is taken up with a discussion of the 
Caddo nations of East Texas, a group which is actually outside 
the Southwestern culture area. The remaining half consists of 
a rather sketchy treatment of the Karankawa, Attacapa, Ionkawa, 
Comanche, Apache, and the Coahuiltecan tribes. While the treat- 
ment of the Caddo is quite well done—by far the most outstand- 
ing section in the book—the amount of space given to that group 
is entirely out of proportion with the scope suggested by the title. 

The attempt in Indians of the Southwest has been to recon- 
struct the civilizations of these Indians as they existed at the time 
of initial white contact. In executing this endeavor, Dr. Atkin- 
son has taken her information from many substantial primary 
sources; but her documentation is at best perfunctory and at 
worst non-existent. The sparce footnotes serve as explanatory 
notations rather than as guides to the author’s sources. 

The amount of factual material presented is tremendous, espe- 
cially on the Caddo. The manner of presentation, however, leaves 
a great deal to be desired. The style lacks cohesiveness. Dr. 
Atkinson tends to write in outline form, abruptly breaking her 
prose with each new topic. 

Indians of the Southwest is factual and often illuminating 
reading, but the author’s coverage is totally uneven; her book 
could in no way be construed as a comprehensive treatment of 
the Indians of the American Southwest. 

RONALD Davis 

















Contributors 


James R. Norvei, “The Reconstruction Courts of Texas, 
1867-1873,” has been an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Texas since 1957. Judge Norvell received the A.B. and LL.B. 
degrees from the University of Colorado and practiced law for 
several years in Edinburg, Texas, before becoming associate 
justice of the Court of Criminal Appeals, San Antonio, in 1940. 
In addition to extensive writing on legal subjects, he has 
actively participated in a wide variety of professional and public 
services that include: president, Hidalgo County Bar Association, 
1937; chairman, State Bar Committee on Administration of Jus- 
tice, 1952; chairman, Judicial Section, State Bar Association, 1955; 
and chairman, Board of Trustees of the Law School of St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, from 1948 to the present. 


WILLIAM H. GoETzMANN, “The United States-Mexican Bound- 
ary Survey, 1848-1853,” is an instructor in Yale University. For 
his doctoral thesis, The Corps of Topographical Engineers in the 
Exploration and Development of the Trans-Mississippi West, 
which was accepted by the Yale Graduate School in 1957, Dr. 
Goetzmann received the John Addison Porter Award for excel- 
lence. His recently-completed Army Exploration on the Western 
Frontier will be published by Yale University Press in the spring 


of 1959. 


Larry JAY Gace, “The Texas Road to Secession and War: 
John Marshall and the Texas State Gazette,” an honor graduate 
of East Texas State College, is presently completing his graduate 
program in journalism at the University of Texas. He has been 
a professional newspaperman since 1954, when he became acting 
managing editor of the Commerce Daily Journal, and has suc- 
cessfully combined his vocational activities with a serious interest 
in the history of Texas newspapers and the Civil War. 


PHYLLIs CoFFEE, “Logs Reveal Texas Gulf Coast History, 
1866-1900,” first heard of the Mercer logs while she was employed 
as a reporter on the Corpus Christi Caller-Times. A native of 
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Corpus Christi and the Coastal Bend area of Texas, Miss Coffee 
has attended Texas Christian University and is a graduate of the 
University of. Texas School of Journalism. 


Henry P. Beers, “Stephen F. Austin and Anthony Butler 
Documents,” of the National Archives in Washington, D. C., is 
well known for his splendid work over the past two decades on 
the documentary sources of American history. He began his 
archival career after having completed graduate professional train- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania, where he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1935. Dr. Beers’s extensive writing includes 
numerous articles, books, and edited works. His most recent major 
publication is The French in North America: A Bibliographical 
Guide to French Archives, Reproductions, and Research Mis- 
sions, which appeared in 1957. 


Britt ALLcorN, “Research Opportunities in the General Land 
Office of ‘Texas,’’ is the commissioner of the General Land Office 
of Texas. A native of Brownwood, he is a graduate of Baylor 
University, from which he received the LL.B. degree in 1948. 
Before assuming the responsibilities of the General Land Office, 
he served as district attorney of the Thirty-fifth Judicial Dis- 
trict. Mr. Allcorn maintains an active interest in state and local 
history, particularly in the areas of the Republic of Texas, Brown 
County, and the judicial history of the state. Earlier writing has 
appeared in the Baylor Law Review. 


Joun G. FARMER, “Cryptograms in the General Land Office 
of Texas,” is an honor graduate of the University of Texas and 
is presently a research associate in the Archives Collection of the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center in Austin. Earlier he was 
translator of the Spanish Archives of the General Land Office for 
several years, during which time he discovered the unique field 
note entries that form the subject of his contribution to the 
Quarterly. 


RALPH A. SmituH, “Account of the Journey of Bénard de la 
Harpe: Discovery Made by Him of Several Nations Situated in 
the West,” is associate professor of history at Abilene Christian 
College. 
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For More Than 55 Years... 
A Partner of 
Good Providers 





During 55 years, including two World Wars, 
panic, epidemic, depression and inflation, South- 
western Life has grown steadily in size, financial 


strength, and service to the public. 


The Company now provides financial protection 
of more than $1,730,000,000 for more than 300,000 
policyowners and their dependents, and its assets 
total more than $420,000,000. As it has grown 
in size and financial strength, so has it grown 
in service. For many years Southwestern Life has 
distributed more than 10 per cent of all the life 
insurance benefits paid by all companies to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in its home state. Total 
policy benefits paid by the Company since it was 
organized in 1903 now exceeds $285,000,000. 


Now a Southwestern institution in fact as well 
as in name, Southwestern Life serves the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 


Southwestern Life ‘ive 
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Just published 


TEXAS HISTORY 
CARVED IN STONE 


The Genesis and Exodus of the Republic of Texas, 


as chronicled in her stones, monuments, and 





statues. 


Over 1400 inscriptions giving dates and data about persons, places, 
and things of early Texas. History in capsulated form that will vital- 
ize the study and reduce it from a chore to a dramatic path of 
progress. A unique Texas book that includes coverage of all monu- 
ments erected to commemorate the Texas Centennial, plus some four 
hundred more, and the names of every soldier whose service in the 
Army of the Republic has been verified. 440 pages; 155 illustrations; 
bound in buckram. Price, $6.00. 


Monument Publishing Company 
3711 University Blvd. 
Houston 5, Texas 
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TORNADOES 
OVER TEXAS 





by Harry Estill Moore Sponsored by the research 
publication program of 
THE FULL-SCALE STORY THE HOGG FOUNDATION 
OF TWO CITIES IN CRISIS FOR MENTAL HEALTH. 
; Devoted to the better 

After the two tornadoes dipped understanding of mental 
down into Waco and San Angelo, health principles and the 
Texas, in 1953, 125 were dead, initiation of new patterns of 
$50,000,000 worth of property was community organization 





destroyed, and the social organiza- 
tions of two cities had been wrecked. 
The total effect of these catastro- 
phes on the economic, governmental, 
and community structures, and the 
emotional reactions of its victims 
(verbatim reports), have been fully 
documented in TORNADOES OVER 
TEXAS, by Harry Estill Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. The first such investi- 
gation of its kind, it is rich in its 
implications for the development of 
a theory of disaster, and important 
to all social scientists. Only $5.00 


and service. 
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Published by 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, 
Austin 12, Texas 
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